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Julia Lathrop 


Full of years and of honours, Julia Lathrop died on April the 
fifteenth, following an illness of but a few days. By a strange 
coincidence her passing occurred in the very week that recorded 
the twentieth anniversary of the Children’s Bureau, of the 
United States, of which she was the first Chief, and over which 
she presided with marked distinction for almost a decade. 


Graduate of Vassar, and one of the most brilliant daughters 
whom the United States has yet produced, Julia Lathrop by 
ability, tradition, and training was admirably fitted for the high 
responsibilities which became hers. One of that early group, 
whose story is inextricably bound in that of Hull House, she 
knew the darkness of lives, lived in the shadow of circumstance, 
from intimate contact with the conditions of which she spoke. 
Her contribution to community welfare, and neighbourhood 
service through the Settlement was but a small are of that wider 
circle that her encompassing mind, and indomitable spirit were 
to draw about the protection of maternal and child life in her 
natal land. In the establishment of the first juvenile court, 
her name and genius figure; in the slow evolution of minimum 
standards for the administration of the rapidly expanding 
mothers’ allowances systems of the States, her gift for order and 
common sense play a vital part; in the unflagging crusade for 
minimum child labour and decent school attendance laws, her 
zeal burns in a very passion at injustice and wrong; against an 
excessive maternal and infant mortality rate, her brilliant organ- 
izing genius sweeps public opinion into effort behind the 
Shepherd-Towner maternity measure; her keen mind seizes upon 
the new offerings of the child guidance school, and enthuses in 
the establishment of the first parent training clinics in the United 
States. And meanwhile, from the Children’s Bureau there 
grows under her dynamic touch, oddly associated with a flair for 
minute organization and administration, a body of data, based 
on scientific observation, that has made modern social work, and 
the world, her and her country’s debtor. 

But Julia Lathrop’s contribution to other peoples and 
nations rested not alone on her works; to most of them she was 
known from intimate personal contact, for that eager, restless 
mind had carried the spare, vigorous body far afield, to the 
ranges of India, the crowded ways of Cathay, over Northern 











fiords; probing in 1919 through the war-torn ways of Europe, 
and only two years ago, at the age of seventy-two, into Russia’s 
uncertain depths. In fact, it was in the international field that 
some of her most distinguished work was done. As assessor 
to the Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations, she 
spoke from a background of scientific knowledge, and direct 
contact with old and new worlds held by no other person at the 
international table at Geneva. Like many a fervent apostle of 
international goodwill from the new world, she found herself 
frequently discouraged but never bewildered nor dismayed in the 
atmosphere of mutual suspicion and intrigue which frequently 
flared through the smouldering animosities of the older nations. 
“T find much comfort,’’ she once said, “‘in wonder at the mere 
fact that we are all together, here at all; our generation has 
brought this about, perhaps another will see us really bound 
together in common effort for the world’s humanity.’ Her 
courage, her faith, her sense of humour were the pennants that 
fluttered undismayed from her lance head. Once, when an 
“‘entente’”’ at the League table would have kept the represen- 
tatives of the new world from membership on a sub-committee, 
the recommendation simply suggested that its personnel should 
be restricted to “parents’’. Miss Lathrop was on her feet before 
the motion was put and asked for “representation for my 
colleague from Canada, and myself, and all those who like us, 
speak from broad observation, unhampered by experience.” 
The restriction was struck out of the motion. 


“One of the most useful women in the whole country’’, her 
great confrere, Jane Addams wrote. ‘“‘What Miss Lathrop has 
done for childhood and womanhood in America”’ the New York 
Times adds, “has had its influence in other lands and given hera 
place among the foremost women of her day on the earth.” 
Unwearied, undismayed, holding confidently to all those ideals 
which had inspired a life of singular strength and usefulness, 
Julia Lathrop has set out on her last, long journey into the 
bourne of the unknown, but thousands, whose lives her life had 
enriched, enwrap her memory in high and warm regard, and 
generations yet unborn will truly call her blessed. 
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Che Council of Social Agencies. 


So many inquiries are made as to “Why a Council of Social 
Agencies? What is a Council of Social Agencies? etc.,” that we offer 
no apology for printing, in large part, the excellent address delivered 
by the director, Mr. J. Howard T. Falk, to the representatives of the 
institutional membership, and agency board members of the Vancouver 
Council of Social Agencies, at a recent meeting. Beginning with a refer- 
ence to the formation of the Council, Mr. Falk says: 

“In mid November, 1930, the Council found itself established with 
offices and an executive officer and forthwith proceeded to organize a 
Federation of such of its member agencies as desired to associate together 
for the purpose of raising funds. Had it been possible to bring a Council 
of Social Agencies into being, with an executive staff in 1929, and operate 
the Council, for a year or more, before an attempt was made to form 
a Financial Federation of some of its members, it would have been 
healthier for the Council and healthier for its child, the Federation. 


This statement is based on the experience of other cities. It is 
probable that few people in this city appreciate the necessity for a 
Council of Social Agencies, and think of recent developments in co- 
operation in social work in Vancouver wholly in terms of the Welfare 
Federation and mostly in terms of its Campaign for funds. 

It is significant that in the City of Ottawa within the last two 
months, in spite of the fact that a Council of Social Agencies has existed 
for some years, one of the leading daily papers has editorially been arguing 
strongly against theformation of a Federation, until the Council, with proper 
executive leadership, has prepared the way for the Federation by welding 
the social agencies into a satisfactory piece of social work machinery, 
in which each part of the machine works harmoniously with alb other 
parts. 

In November, 1930, it was considered absolutely necessary to bring 
the Federation into existence as soon as possible. 

To-day we are not concerned with either the purpose or accomplish- 
ments of the Vancouver Welfare Federation. It will be sufficient if we 
remember, during the rest of this address and during the discussion 
which will follow, that the purpose of the Federation is to provide the 
funds, which in the judgment of a properly constituted Budget Com- 
mittee are considered necessary for the carrying on of the work of its 
member agencies, and to act as trustees for the subscribers to see, in 
a general way, that the funds allotted are used effectively for the purpose 
for which they have been designated. 


The Responsibilities of a Council of Social Agencies Are More Important. 


It has been suggested on more than one occasion and by more than 
one person, that the Council is a fifth wheel to the Coach of Federation. 

The fact that the Welfare Federation has, of necessity, occupied the 
centre of the stage, was bound to lead to this feeling on the part of those 
who have not had the opportunity of examining closely into the purposes 
of a Council. 

Even in Vancouver, with its large proportion of people of British 
birth, we are apt to think that in Canada we are imitating the social 
work machinery of the United States, forgetting that the London-England 
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Charity Organization Society, founded in 1868, was the mother of all 
‘ease-working’ agencies, that Liverpool initiated the scheme of a central 
organization for the finance of all its charities in 1873, that a ‘joint 
registration bureau’ or Social Service Exchange was established by Sir 
John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) in one of the districts of the London 
C.O.S. before it was known in the United States, and finally that more 
than thirteen years ago The National Council of Social Service was 
established with the Prince of Wales as Patron, of which the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, is President, and 
a very eminent Oxford College President—a recent visitor to Canada— 
Professor W. G. S. Adams, Chairman. 

This National Council has autonomous branches in no less than 
fifty-three cities and towns and seventeen Rural Communities. 

The aims of these Councils as stated are firstly, to create an atmos- 
phere of mutual confidence and trust among all the bodies working for 
a common end; secondly, to form a centre of information on the work 
of these bodies and on the needs of the localities and interests which 
they serve; and thirdly, to strengthen initiative and encourage the explora- 
tion of new ways of enriching the social life of the community. 

And what of the situation on this Continent. In New York,Chicago 
and Boston, where no Federations exist, you find amazingly active 
Councils of Social Agencies. 

In other cities of the United States we find Councils of Social 
Agencies as entirely separate entities, in the larger cities with their own 
paid executive social worker, in smaller cities with one executive for both 
Federation and Council. % 

In Canada we find in Ottawa, as has already been said, a Council 
but no Federation as yet—in Montreal the Council preceded the Federa- 
tion by nearly two years, in Winnipeg the Council has always been a 
separate body from the Federated Budget Board or Community Chest. 

In Toronto we find The Neighbourhood Workers Association acting 
as a Family Welfare Council, a Child Welfare Council and a Council of 
recreational agencies but as yet no general Council of Social Agencies. 

There must be some reason for the existence of this Council type 
of organization in England and on this Continent, and indeed the Council 
idea is found in other European Countries; we must not think that 
the English speaking people have a monopoly of constructive ideas in 
regard to the co-operative movement in Social Work. 


‘Substitution of Mastery for Drift.’ 


Mr. Hodson, Secretary of the Welfare Council of New York, sums 
up the need for Council work in the following words:— 

‘‘We are no longer justified in treating our social welfare programme 
as something that will work itself out if each of us does his own 
job well. We need to deal deliberately with our social problems, 
alter the tools of our welfare mechanism from time to time as needs 
and conditions change and substitute plan and conscious intention 
for indeterminate growth and undisciplined development—In other 
words a sound social welfare programme means substituting mastery 
for drift—the mastery which comes when a great variety of indi- 
viduals representing widely varying types of welfare and health 
agencies and interests co-ordinate their activities and act con- 
certedly on matters of common concern.”’ 
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The basic need upon which a Council rests its plea for existence is 
the need for co-operation — co-operation in planning developments and in 
performance of social work. 


If all social work in a community were limited to that particular 
group of Social Agencies, which constitute the Federation for financial 
purposes, the need for a separate Council would be less obvious. 

But that is not the case, either here in Vancouver or anywhere else. 

The public departments, Dominion, Provincial and Municipal, are 
everywhere expending millions of dollars on social services to the hun- 
dreds of thousands expended by private agencies; moreover, no Council 
movement can ignore the Social work of the Churches, of Service Clubs, 
of I1.0.D.E. Chapters, of Local Councils of Women, of Junior Leagues, 
and other bodies interested in philanthropic work and social reforms. 


The Purpose of a Council. 


Let us then for a minute review the purposes of our own Council 
as stated in the Constitution :— 


(a) To afford an opportunity to all Agencies engaged in Social 
Work to realize the relation of their respective functions in the 
Community. 

(b) To facilitate co-operation in meeting problems of common in- 
terest, in developing plans for social betterment and in creating 
an intelligent public opinion as to social problems. 

(ec) To engage in such activities as may seem wise in order to further 
these ends. 


Miss Marjorie Bradford, Secretary of a Council of Social Agencies 
in another Canadian city, has enlarged upon the functions of aCouncil 
in a memorandum which is put before every new member of the}Board 
of any Council Agency in the following statement :— 


The major functions of a council might be stated as follows :— 


1. To facilitate co-operation of agencies in the conduct of their every 
day work. The elimination not only of over-lapping but of ‘“under- 
lapping” as well, the “evening up” of efficiency and standard of work, 
through the whole community, are all-important factors contributing to 
the effectiveness of the work accomplished by the individual agency. 
The realization that the work of the least of the family of agencies 
is inevitably reflected in the social work of the whole community, that 
work efficiently or poorly done by one agency helps or hinders the work 
of the others as the case may be, and influences the public attitude 
towards all alike, and above all the foundation of understanding that is 
laid around a friendly conference table, help to erect the co-operative 
structure which in turn will influence profoundly the service represented 
in its constituent membership. The improvement of service standards 
has undoubtedly been the major emphasis made by all councils of social 
agencies in the past. 
2. To facilitate co-operation of agencies in planning their work to meet 
future needs. The basis of understanding which should be achieved 
in the early years of a council’s work paves the way for what should 
ultimately become the most important function of any council, namely 
that of planning the development of social work in a community to meet 
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changing conditions and needs and new philosophies which have found 
acceptance. When it is considered that the average Council in existence 
to-day is ante-dated 20 to 50 years by many of its member societies it 
will be appreciated that this phase must emerge slowly. A perusal of 
Council records in a number of communities already indicates encouraging 
progress in evolution of ordered plans based on adequate analysis of 
facts and strengthened by a weight of opinion within the groups directly 
affected. On the other hand failures must be acknowledged which indi- 
cate that more leavening is needed. 


3. To serve as a medium for creation of public opinion to effect social 
reforms by legislation and other means. Here let it be said that the 
force of opinion is the only force that a council does exert. Its delibera- 
tions usually carry no grant of authority over the agencies concerned. 
Consequently it is only as a council achieves a status in the Com- 
munity where the force of opinion which it represents can no longer be 
disregarded, that it exerts what may be termed as a direct influence 
upon shaping of policies and developing of old or new projects. 


4. To perform certain co-operative services delegated to it by indi- 
vidual agencies, which a representative body can best perform. The 
social service exchange is the most important service usually falling in 
this category. The following additional services are offered by one 
Canadian council; a placement bureau for social workers; a monthly 
newsletter to which contributions come from individual agencies and 
council groups; publication of an annual year book comprising the 
annual reports of a large number of agencies; and information and 
library service; a mimeographing service at cost; the housing of the 
offices of a number of agencies in one building with the advantage of 
certain common service. 


At this stage of the development of our Social work machinery in 
Vancouver it is not just a question of providing a medium through which 
one agency may know what another is doing. In the process of finding 
that out we shall find that at this point one agency is touching another’s 
field of endeavour and at another point we shall find that some unfor- 
tunate victim of misfortune and social disaster falls between the stools 
of any existing agencies’ activities. 

By contraction here on the part of one agency, by expansion there 
on the part of another agency, the overlapping can be eliminated, the 
gaps may be filled and the ‘under lapping’, avoided. 

“To facilitate co-operation in meeting problems of common interest, 
in developing plans for social betterment and in creating an intelligent 
public opinion as to social problems. To substitute ‘mastery for drift’ 
as Mr. Hodson tersely puts it. 


‘Problems of common interest ’—Let us take just one example which 
is very much in the limelight at this time, but which has been and will 
be a problem in Vancouver for years and towards the settlement of which 
there has been no co-operative action—the problem of the ‘homeless 
transient man.’ 

Within the last few weeks the Council office has conferred with the 
representatives of eleven different social agencies and many individual 
citizens in regard to this one problem. We have been forced to do so, 
on account of cases which have been referred to our office and which 
seemed to belong to no organization in particular. This would have been 
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quite unnecessary if as a result of conference a considered programme for 
dealing with homeless men had been worked out and agreed to. 


Most of these agencies and citizens have come to the office of Federa- 
tion and the Council because they know of no other organization to 
which they can turn for a solution of these ‘case problems’ which they 
have not felt rightly belonged to them. 


The problem of the non-resident family is almost as insistent and 
quite as complex. The machinery for solving the problems of returned 
soldiers, judging by the number who flock to our office, complicated 
as it is, is evidently inadequate in performance, and returned soldiers 
tramp from one agency to another in search for the one which will meet 
their particular need. 


The paragraph continues “‘in developing plans for social betterment” 
—that has a very wide scope. Those of you who are social case workers 
know only too well how much some of our social legislation needs revision, 
how some of our social machinery needs revamping. 


A report recently made to President Hoover’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment—by a committee of the Family Welfare Association of America 
(of which body a Canadian is the Vice-President), the committee being 
composed chiefly of public welfare officials, makes this statement; it 
seems significant. 


Individual Help Modern Goal in Relief Administration. 


This report, which is the first of its kind ever published on this 
subject, declares that individual help rather than mass treatment is the 
ideal in the administration of relief. This involves two principles: the 
attempt to understand the needs and problems of a particular family, 
and the attempt to work out a plan of treatment adapted to the needs 
of that particular family. 


If the needs of the family are not met during any period of stress, 
society later pays for the results in terms of illness, juvenile delinquency, 
crime and other maladjustments. On the basis of mere economy, the 
report states, quite apart from all considerations of humanity, it is 
actually cheaper to give adequate service to families in need at the 
outset rather than to neglect these needs and later pay the enlarged 
cost of that neglect. To carry out this individualized treatment, the 
report recommends the building up of a staff of qualified social workers. 


Condemns Political Appointments. 


The appointment of persons to the staffs of public welfare agencies 
for political reasons is disastrous to effective service, the report states. 
“The presence of partizan politics has done more than any other one 
thing to obstruct the progressive development of public welfare. It is 
vital to the success of any public relief agency that its personnel should 
be chosen not on the basis of their political affiliations but on the basis 
of fitness for the particular jobs to which they are appointed.” 


“The best law, the most intelligent plan of organization and ad- 
ministration may be nullified if the practical working out of the plan 
is entrusted to incompetent workers appointed on account of political 
patronage.” 








Prevention of Poverty First Aim. 


“The first aim of both public and private social welfare should be 
to foster programs whose purpose is the prevention of poverty,” declares 
the report. ‘‘Systems of social insurance which attempt to equalize the 
burdens of individual hazards by the accumulation of special reserve 
funds which are set aside from normal income or production should 
receive careful consideration.” 


“Any forward-looking public relief agency will not rest content with 
the mere day-by-day handling of the individual relief problems which 
come to its doors. The progressive agency will have the long view; 
it will be alert to press back of present needs to fundamental causes 
and to interpret these causes to the community so that the community 
may attack these problems at their sources.” 


The year-round educational program of a public agency to interpret 
itself to its community, according to the report, should be ‘neither an 
effort to make a good showing, an apology, a defense or mere propa- 
ganda for expansion and larger appropriations. It should be a frank and 
thoughtful appraisal and interpretation of the principles underlying the 
service, what is being accomplished, its problems and difficulties as well 
as its successes.” 


Scientific Family Budget Should Determine Relief. 


Declaring that relief should be based upon the need of individuals in 
the family determined by a scientific family budget, this report states 
that public relief administered through municipal grocery stores should 
be discouraged. 

Orders for coal and food should be delivered to families in such a 
way that humiliation may be avoided. The modern trend, according to 
the report is for public agencies to administer relief by cheque after 
the family needs have been carefully determined. An adequate food 
budget is essential for growth, body building, bone and tooth structure, 
and for protection against disease. 

If relief is planned over a long and short period, every effort should 
be made to develop self support within the members of the family.”’ 

Have we enough people who have the view point of the man who 
sent a cheque for $100 to a Family Welfare Agency and wrote ‘‘I want 
it all used for ‘overhead’; I’m not interested in helping people ‘IN’ 
their trouble, I want to help them ‘OUT’ of it, and I know it takes a 
lot of time and skill to do that.” ‘To my mind,” he concluded, “overhead 
and *headwork’ mean the same thing. You need plenty of it in any 
line or you just muddle along getting nowhere.”’ 

You will ask what has this to do with a Council of Social Agencies— 
the answer is public opinion on such a matter is not created except by 
persistent and continuous effort through some organization whose duty 
it is to create public opinion. 

To the general public there is nothing dramatic in the situation 
which calls for case work, with dependent families or dependent children. 
The drama is ‘off stage’ behind the scenes in the homes of people whose 
morale may be shattered by misfortune or abuse of fortune. 

There is drama in the spectacle of starving, cold children; there is 
drama in helpless old age; in physical sickness uncared for; in any 
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situation which can be readily understood and appreciated and the public 
will respond to the appeal which drama makes to the heart. 

There was drama in the picture of a widow left with young children, 
of an unmarried mother and her child and all over Canada we have 
passed Mothers’ Allowance and Mothers’ Pension Acts, but are we sure 
that the issuance of a monthly cheque to these mothers has removed the 
drama? It has not; in many, many cases the drama is of a more 
poignant character than it might have been if they had been left to 
struggle unaided by public funds. 


No apology is necessary for dwelling at length on the necessity of 
a Council existing as a means of developing public opinion on such 
matters. 

The last purpose of a Council is to engage in such activities as may 
seem wise to further these ends. 

Already the Council has taken over from the Family Welfare Bureau 
the Social Service Exchange, which is the machinery of co-operation 
between the agencies in planning for the care of families in trouble. 

Tonight you will be asked to authorize the Executive Committee 
to take a step in the direction of an educational programme through a 
series of lectures on our social problems, the agencies which exist to 
cope with them, and the methods they employ. 

Can we look forward to the time when we shall have each year 
a District Conference on Social Work, organized by the Council to which 
surrounding municipalities will send their delegates, leading at some later 
date to the organization of a B.C. Conference independent from the 
Council ? 

We need a social service directory, which will be a real guide to 
social workers, professional as well as volunteer. 


We need a committee on volunteer personal service to which any 
person wanting help may appeal for information as to where the services 
they are best able to give can be utilized to the best advantage; we 
need an annual year book of the activities of our social agencies; an 
accounting in terms of services rendered, as well as in dollars and cents, 
of _ stewardship of funds which have been entrusted to them by the 
public. 


Do We Know Our Own Problems ? 


Above all else we need to know our own problems—not in the 
general abstract way in which a few of us know them at present. We 
need to survey our problems and our agencies and evaluate the methods 
which we are employing in meeting them. 

Tonight you will be asked to authorize the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to re-draft the Constitution and By-Laws, and at the same time 
to authorize the setting up of five committees : 

1. On family problems. 

2. On the Homeless Man. 

3. On Services to the Sick and the Preservation of Health. 

4. On Dependent, Neglected and Delinquent Children. 

5. On the Use of Spare Time. 

Furthermore, when the Budget Committee of Federation needs 
advice in helping it to arrive at a wise decision on some request for funds 
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which involves an expansion of service—in the absence of formal Divisions 
of the Council—would it not be in order for it to refer to the appropriate 
committee for the advice needed ? 


Federation and the Council. 


It has been suggested that all the work of the Council and Federation 
could be better accomplished by one small committee. 


The development of a satisfactory programme in social work and 
success in financing that programme depends upon securing an understanding 
interest of as many citizens as possible. 


Charitable and welfare work is so completely dependent upon the 
good will of the public that it seems very necessary to interest as many 
people as possible in the work that is being done. It might be much 
easier to get things done if all our social work was operated under one 
organization by a small committee, but it is safe to assume that in the 
long run more would be lost than gained. 


Experience all over this continent signifies the belief that here as 
elsewhere the support which will be given to welfare work will increase 
rapidly as business men and the corporations they manage learn from 
actual experience that the social agencies which they are asked to support 
are really trying to help people out of their poverty ani are trying to 
prevent sickness, delinquency, and dependency. 

The Federation is a means to an end—the means is a united appeal, 
the end the supplying the right amount of money to a limited group 
of private agencies and a general oversight of those agencies to see that 
the funds are used to the best advantage. 


Men and women with re: 1 capacity will give not only of their money 
but also of their time if they feel that the work to which they are asked 
to give their time is a real challenge to their ability. 


Providing food, clothing and shelter for the poor may entail a 
problem in finances, and at a time like this a problem in organization, 
but the problems of poverty are not so simple that they can be solved 
by the quack’s medicinal dose of material relief. 


In this province and city, as in Alberta and Saskatchewan, we have 
left almost all our major social problems to be dealt with by Governments. 


Governments change and public officials change, and between the 
changes which occur and the unconscious influence of political con- 
siderations upon policies and performance, the chances for a wise ad- 
ministration of public social service are not very good, unless there is a 
voluntary organization with sufficiently influential backing to ensure 
that it will be listened to when it has something to say on a question 
which affects the welfare of its citizens, or the pockets of its tax payers. 

These problems are so serious that in less than sixteen years, expen- 
ditures on social services have grown from a few h imdred thousand 
dollars to several millions. The money has been taken from our pockets, 
and as long as times were good we have not had very much to say 
about it. 

But are we not ourselves to blame? Is it not highly probable that 
if all these social services which have been developed as government 
services since 1915 had had to be financed by voluntary contribution— 
the business men and corporations and even the wage earners who now 
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subscribe to Welfare Federation through the Employees Division, would 
have wanted to know a great deal more than they know now as to why 
it was necessary for them to increase their giving from a few hundred 
thousands in 1915 to millions in 1931 ? 

Is it not probable that long before the voluntary giving had reached 
the million dollar mark—the ablest of your citizens would have given 
enough of their time and brains to devising ways and means by which 
the demands upon their pockets would have been lessened ? 


Is it not probable that before it reached the million dollar mark 
they would have been asking themselves this question—a question which 
is infinitely more serious than any consideration of money cost ? 

Would they not have asked themselves whether the expenditure of 
these increasingly large sums of money was really helping to give us a 
population more virile physically and mentally, or whether it was tending 
to undermine the character, to destroy the initiative, the independence, 
the morale of the people it was supposed to be helping ? 

It is an old, old, story. The issue has been there since long before 
the birth of Christ, Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Thomas 
Chalmers, Sir Charles Locke and many others have been the champion 
of the cause of ‘true charity.’ Throughout the ages the people who 
have seen that there is no real charity in helping people in their poverty, 
have been in the minorit). The majority have been either people whose 
attitude has been largely subjective, people who in their private giving 
were thinking more of the satisfaction to themselves of giving than of 
whether their gifts were of any permanent benefit to the recipient, or 
people in public positions who, for some ulterior motive, gave money 
from the public purse to suit their own ends, regardless of the effect 
on the individual or the state; they did it in Athens in 384 B.C. and 
Aristotle argued that it was “‘like pouring water through a sieve’’; they 
have been doing it in Canada in A.D. 1931. 

By this time you will again be saying—‘‘ What has this to do with 
the Council of Social Agencies?” Is it not the function of a Council 
of Social Agencies to represent the intelligent thinking of the citizens 
on social problems—not only to protect their pockets from being raided 
by the public treasury but also to protect the people from having their 
morale undermined by everlasting doles of assistance which leave them 
year in and year out IN the poverty in which they were found without 
any serious or intelligent effort being made to help them OUT of that 
poverty. 


Conclusion. 


We may set up all the machinery of a Federation and a Council, 
we may get Committees to work and bring in reports, we may avoid 
overlapping and fill gaps in our social work machinery; we may raise 
more and more money each year; we may do all these things but there 
may still be something lacking—-the lack of which will impede our 
progress and eventually bring us to a standstill. 

At McGill University I used to say to the students in their first 
year—‘‘Try to remember that the training which you will get in the 
next two years may make you technically efficient—you may know the 
social resources and the social legislation of the community; you may 
know the technique of the methods you should employ, but no amount 
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of training can make you effective if you have not within you love of 
your fellow-man and the feeling that life was given to you to serve 
humanity and not yourself; if that feeling does not reflect itself in your 
personality you will never be effective.”’ 


It is inevitable at this stage in the history of our city that social 
workers will be misunderstood by many of our citizens who find it 
difficult to believe that a paid social worker may be something more 
than a job-holder, but we can only hope that as the years go by they 
will come to understand the philosophy which guides us and the spirit 
which enthuses. 


If we are to be successful in developing our public and private 
social work along sound lines, we have to face the necessity for some 
quite radical changes. That is going to demand from some people— 
paid social workers—Board Members—public officials and politicians— 
a very unselfish attitude—a very open mind. There will be no room for 
jealousy or pettiness, for intolerance, for destructive criticism. 


There will be disagreements and there will have to be compromise 
but if we can forget ourselves and think only of those whom we are 
trying to serve and the good of the community, these changes will be 
effected without bitterness. 


Earl Grey, one of the really great men of recent years, our Governor 
General, spoke on many occasions to Canadian audiences with great 
frankness; he was a great admirer of Mazzini and one of his favourite 
quotations was this : 


“We must convince men that they are all sons of one sole God, 
and bound to fulfil and execute one sole law here on earth; that each 
of them is bound to live, not for himself, but for others; that the 
aim of existence is not to be more or less happy, but to make them- 
selves and others more virtuous; that to struggle against injustice 
and error, wherever they exist, in the name and for the benefit of 
their brothers, is not only a right but a Duty; a duty which may 
not be neglected without sin, the duty of their whole life.”’ 


To Harold Begbie, before his death—when he was retired from active 
life—he said : 

“You know the idea of those words—he being dead yet speaketh ? 
A voice from the grave often gets a hearing. That’s what I’m 
after. I want you to try to make my voice sound from the grave. 
I want to say to people that there is a real way out of all this mess 
materialism has got them into. I’ve been trying to tell them for 
thirty years. It’s Christ’s way. Mazzini saw it. We've got to 
give up quarrelling. We've got to come together. We've got to 
realize that we’re all members of the same family. There’s nothing 
that can help humanity, I’m perfectly sure there isn’t—perfectly 
sure—except love. Love is the way out, and the way up. That’s 
my farewell to the world.” 


Some Principles re “Residence” in English Law 

One of the most vexed problems constantly arising to add worry 
and weariness to the social worker’s day, is the recurring complication 
of residence liability for the care of public dependants,—the sick, the 
indigent, the neglected, the delinquent. 

In connection with the recent Alberta case, discussed on page 39 
of the March issue of Child and Family Welfare, the Council office con- 
sulted Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C., our honourary solicitor, as to the full 
powers of the Court, to make an order against a municipality for the 
support of a child, found to be delinquent. Mr. Scott’s reply was so 
replete with valuable information bearing on this whole question, that 
the following excerpt therefrom is offered herewith: 


Sub-section (2) of Section 20 of the Juvenile Delinquents Act of 
Canada gives the Court power to make an order for the child’s support” 
“upon the municipality to which it belongs.”” There is nothing in the 
Juvenile Delinquents Act defining to what municipality a child under 
any specific circumstance “belongs,” and I think that it is probably 
correct to say that any such provision in the Children’s Protection Act 
is inapplicable to an order made under the Juvenile Delinquents Act. 

I am not aware of any decisions in Canada under the Juvenile Delin- 
quents Act defining to what municipality a child “belongs,” and the 
only English decisions of which I am aware that might perhaps throw 
light on the question are decisions as to “‘settlement’”’ under the English 
Poor Law Acts which are extremely numerous and lay down extremely 
complicated principles. The trouble about applying these decisions, 
however, is that for many centuries the matter has been governed in 
England by statute and most of the decisions, or, at all events, of the 
decisions in later times have depended upon the exact wording of the 
various amendments to the Poor Law Acts that have been passed from 
time to time. 

What are known as the Poor Laws have in England for centuries 
required each parish to support its own poor and to see to the obtaining 
of work for those who need it. This was often so onerous a duty that 
naturally a municipality was not disposed to accept it, where the onus 
could be shifted to another municipality, and hence the question of 
in what municipality a person was “‘settled’’ became of very great import- 
ance and has given rise to a vast number of decisions. 


General Principles. 


The general principle upon which these decisions was originally 
founded was that the municipality responsible should be that in which 
the person concerned was last legally settled, either as a native, house- 
holder, sojourner, apprentice or servant for the space of forty days at 
least. This provision was, I think, originally embodied in an ancient 
statute, but possibly can now be treated as part of the common law 
and, therefore, probably in force in Canada, even although subsequent 
amendments to the law may not be in force. Possibly none of these 
are in force, but this would be a difficult matter to determine, especially 
as the English statutes deal, not with juvenile delinquents, but with the 
poor law relief. 


It has been laid down in the English cases that settlements are 
either original or derivative. An original settlement may be obtained 
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by birth, by residence or apprenticeship, by paying rent for premises or 
by paying rates, but these matters are all defined in the statutes. 


Upon marriage a woman takes her husband’s settlement and con- 
tinues to take any new settlement with him until he dies. After his 
death she retains his last settlement until she acquires a new one, either 
in her own right or by remarriage. If the husband has no settlement 
of his own or his settlement cannot be ascertained, the wife retains the 
settlement, whether original or derivative, that she had before marriage. 
A wife, unless deserted by her husband, cannot acquire a settlement in 
her own right. 


Every legitimate child up to the age of sixteen takes the settlement 
of its father and it is only if the father dies while the child is under 
sixteen’ and the mother being a widow acquires a settlement in her own 
right before the child attains that age that the child takes the settlement 
of its mother. Once a child takes the settlement either of its father or 
of its mother, it retains the settlement so taken until it acquires another. 


The original period of forty days’ residence necessary to acquire a 
settlement has been much extended by English statutes and is now, 
I believe, about three years. 


The whole of this matter will be found dealt with in the 22nd Volume 
of Halsbury’s Laws of England, from pages 574 to 590.” 


Weekly Grocery Suggestions for a Family of Seven 


Father, Mother, and Five Children. 

(The attached list is one of a series drawn up by the Toronto Visiting 
Housekeepers, as their suggestion for suitable food supplies for various 
sizes of families, who are in receipt of city relief. The lists were drawn 
up at the request of the Department of Public Welfare but they have 
not as yet been approved by the Department of Public Health and the 
various bodies that must pass upon such matters before they are put 
into effect.) 


It is suggested that once a month (10c) be allowed for flavourings or seasonings, in order that the 
food will be more palatable, (e.g. pepper or vinegar or vanilla or cinnamon, etc). 
If baking is actually done in the home, it is suggested that a 4 oz. can of Baking Powder be sent 


once a month. 

Bread—16 loaves (6c. a loaf)—(at least one half of these loaves in form 
of Whole Wheat or Brown Bread). 

Flour—3 lbs. or 2 small loaves of bread, or less in the way of Cereals 
and more Flour. 

Cereals—5 lbs. (Rolled Oats, or Cornmeal or Farina). 
1 Ib. Macaroni or 1 lb. rice or 1 lb. sage or 14 lb. cornstarch. 


Vegetab'es— 


Potatoes—2 Pecks. (These are very cheap during nine months of the 
year, but due to the cost the amount may have to be reduced during 
the months of May, June, and July). 

Domestic Shortening—1 lb. Domestic Shortening to 1 Ib. Peanut Butter, 
or 1 lb. Beef Dripping. 
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Tomatoes—4 large Cans or 1 Large Basket of fresh ones during August 
and September. (It is urged that no alteration be allowed here as 
from a health view-point there is nothing else in the low priced 
foods which can contribute the same materials to the diet as 


Tomatoes). 
2 lbs. Dried Beans or Dried Peas, or Lentils, or 1 Large Can Pork 
and Beans. 
12 lbs. of Cheapest | Cabbage—4 lbs. This amount may have to be slight- 
Vegetables Carrots ‘ly reduced in the Spring months 
| Turnips when vegetables are dear. In sum- 
Total value 25c. to | Onions ‘mer String Beans, Beets, and such 
30¢. | Parsnips , seasonable vegetables will natural- 
| Beets \ly be used. 
Fruit— 


1 Large Basket Apples—In spring and early Summer when apples are 
dear, substitute 2 Ibs. Dried Apples or 2 lbs. cheaper grade Dried 
Apricots. 
2 lbs. Dried Fruit—Prunes, raisins, cooking figs, or cheap bulk dates— 
very important on account of their high iron content). 

Butter—3 Ibs. 

White Sugar—3 lbs. 

Brown Sugar—2 lbs. 
1 Ib. can of light coloured table Molasses, or 1 Can Corn Syrup—the 
use of Molasses is to be encouraged as it is much more valuable 
than Corn Syrup. 


Meat— 
5 Ibs. of Meat—4 lbs. Beef (e.g. Stewing Beef, Cheap Pot | Total Cost 
Roast). not to 
1 lb. Pork Liver. exceed 
NoTE:— When Eggs are cheap, from late Winter (February) throughout the Spring 60 
and Summer, 14 doz. eggs might be bought and less of the beef. Cc. 


Fish—2 large cans of cheaper Salmon, or 2 lbs. of Finnan Haddie, or 
other cheap dried fish such as Cod Flakes. 


Cheese—114 Ibs. Canadian Cheese. 

Salt—1% lb. 

Tea—% lb. tea or 14 lb. tea and 14 lb. Cocoa. 

Milk—12 qts. (Will be variable with ages of children). 

Soap—3 Cakes Laundry Soap and one of Toilet Soap. 

Scouring Powder—-Once a month (e.g. Old Dutch Cleanser 10c., Babbits’ 
9c., Classic Cleanser 8c., and Pan Shine 10c). 








News Notes 
THE NEW FEDERAL RELIEF BILL. 


On May the fourth the first reading was given to what was cited 
as “The Relief Act, 1932”. The measure like its predecessor ‘The 
Unemployment and Farm Relief Act of 1931” is largely permissive in 
nature, still retaining the fundamental principle that unemployment 
relief is primarily a provincial field which the Federal power enters only 
by way of supplementing in a national emergency. 


The Bill implies direct action by the Federal power only in respect 
to the national parks in Canada and in the drought-stricken areas of 
the Province of Saskatchewan. 


The Bill contemplates vesting wide permissive powers in the Gover- 
nor-in-Council ‘‘to insure the speedy and unhampered prosecution of 
such relief measures and the maintenance of the credit of the Dominion 
and the Provinces thereof.” 


__ On such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon and not- 
withstanding the provisions of any statute or law the Governor-in-Council 
may,— 


(a) Enter into agreements with any of the Provinces respecting relief measures 
therein; 


(b) Grant financial assistance to any Province by way of loan, advance, 
guarantee or otherwise; 


(c) Take all such measures as in his discretion may be deemed necessary or 
advisable to protect the credit and financial position of the Dominion or 
any Province thereof; 


(d) Loan or advance money to, or guarantee the payment of money by any 
public body, corporation or undertaking. 
Similar wide permissive powers are given to,— 


(a) Provide for special relief, works and undertakings, in the National Parks of 
Canada, and for the continuance during such period as may be necessary 
and advisable of the relief measures heretofore undertaken and now being 
carried on at the cost of Canada in the drought stricken areas of Saskatche- 
wan by the Saskatchewan Relief Commission; 


(b) Assist in defraying the cost of the sale and distribution of the products of 
field, farm, forest, sea, river and mine; 


(c) Take all such other measures as may be deemed necessary or advisable for 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


The funds required for the administration of the Act are to be met 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Wide powers to make orders and regulations and enforce the same 
are also contained in the measure but are to be laid before the House 
of Commons forthwith if Parliament is then sitting, or if not, within 
the first fifteen days of the next session. 


Similarly a complete report is to be presented to Parliament within 
fifteen days after the expiration of the Act and if Parliament is not then 
in session within fifteen days of the opening of the next session. 


The Act is to expire on March the thirty-first, 1933, but any obliga- 
tion or liability incurred or created under it prior to this date may be 
paid and discharged out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund notwith- 
standing the Act’s expiration. 
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THE MONTREAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. 


The twelfth annual report of the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies is an interesting document. One of the most valuable features 
of it is the report of the special committee on unemployment. 


Indicative of the co-ordination of common service which may be 
effected through a Council are the lists of the activities carried on 
through the executive office, namely,— 


The Placement Bureau for workers and for volunteers; Clearing 
services of the dates of annual and other meetings; The provision of a 
common board and committee room which has accommodated 333 
meetings; Mimeographing and publication services; The maintenance of 
a library. 


Special survey and research studies have been carried on,—one, a 
study of special trends in a number of districts in Montreal in relation to 
the development of community work in those districts and, another on 
early school-leaving and absenteeism in the public schools of the city. 
A study of work for adolescent girls and boys will be undertaken as soon 
as the pressure of the unemployment emergency passes. 


The Social Service Exchange is operated by the Council with 109 
agencies using the Exchange of which 60 are member agencies, 21 
churches, 17 associations, “and 11 non-member organizations. .The 
increased pressure of the economic situation is shown in the jump in the 
notifications in the Exchange from 31,110 in 1930 to 56,944 in 1931. 


One of the most vital undertakings of the Council has been the 
appointment of a committee to recommend further action in respect to 
the continuance of training facilities for social work following the closing 
of the McGill school. 


The Council has also concerned itself with representations on town 
planning to the government; efforts to obtain better accommodation for 
the care of women prisoners in the city jail; foster home placement of 
convalescent children and children from tuberculous homes; hospital- 
ization facilities for the destitute; and hours and wages on unemploy- 
ment relief work. 


Special representations were laid before the Quebec Royal Commis- 
sion on Social Insurance while other suggestions are yet under study. 
Special undertakings initiated by the Council included particularly a 
conference on summer camps and the provision of recreation facilities 
for the unemployed. 


The purposes and working policy of a Council are admirably 
summarized in three sentences in their report,— 


“The Council is a co-operative body in which many individual 
agencies, acting through regularly appointed delegates, pool their common 
interests and engage in activities or studies that will be of mutual help. 
It is to their respective Divisions that delegates first bring the problems 
confronting their agencies, or enquiries pointing to a need for fact 
gathering. It is the purpose of your Executive Committee to implement 
the work of the four Council Divisions and to subject their conclusions 
to a review by representatives of the whole.” 
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THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The Montreal Council of Social Agencies continued in 1931 its special 
committee on Unemployment appointed in 1930. Unemployment 
relief activities were discontinued as far as possible on April the 
thirtieth, 1931, but by the middle of May the situation became urgent 
again. 

In the early summer a conference was arranged of all interests in the 
city of the homeless man situation and it was decided to organize a 
bureau which would register all homeless men except French Catholics 
and provide relief if necessary. The Protestant Bureau for homeless 
men agreed to operate the undertaking and the C. N. R. made 
unoccupied quarters available. A tentative budget of $20,000.00 was 
drawn up and a finance committee appointed. Although untimately a 
substantial response was received, the immediate results discouraged any 
arrangements other than provision to issue meal tickets for a selected 
restaurant. In August, the city decided to take over the care of the 
homeless men and appointed a special committee to operate a refuge for 
that purpose. The Central Registration Bureau operated until this 
arrangement was made. The Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee was compelled to re-open about June the first, with a regis- 
tration in January of 3,831 families. Here all Protestant families in 
distress due to unemployment are eligible for relief regardless of race. 
Where distress is due to sickness or some additional cause Protestant 
families are referred to the Family Welfare Association. 


The Central Emergency Clothing Bureau was operated jointly by 
the Family Welfare Association, the Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee, and the English C atholic Welfare Bureau with no fewer 
than 106 churches co-operating. 

The Sun Life Assurance Company again made office space available 
for a special Bureau for office workers, but the Y. M. C. A. undertook its 
operation. If applicants are actually in need of relief, investigation and 
service are taken over by the Family Welfare Association. 


Though last year negligible, this year the problem of unemployed 
women workers was serious. The Y. M. C. A. took over the operation 
of two bureaux one for business and professional women, the other for 
industrial and domestic workers. In addition a workroom was provided 
where a little might be earned at sewing. Where relief is needed it is 
supplied. During the year 469 women have been registered in the 
business bureau with only 14 full time and 13 part time placements made. 
At the domestic and industrial bureau 5,592 women were registered with 
1,684 placements. 


In 1931 practically no provision was made for shelter during the day 
for the large army of homeless men who walked the streets and sought 
shelter wherever it was possible. A special committee was formed to 
provide some place where, through recreation or education, some of the 
results of prolonged idleness might be reduced. An empty school was 
placed at the disposal of the Committee and the owners, the Montreal 
Tramways, undertook to refit it. The Montreal relief committee made 
a special vote towards its operation and a large number of private 
subscriptions were made. Some four thousand men used the place 
daily. ‘The recreational activities there ranged from card playing and 
checkers to theatrical entertainment in a specially equipped theatre on 
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the top floor. Among the thousands of men attending the place, a 
considerable amount of histrionic and vocal talent was found and the 
concerts, which were conducted daily, were furnished with talent for the 
most part by the men themselves, although individuals in the community 
gave generously of time and talent on behalf of the centre.” The 
different churches undertook to provide special assistance. For instance, 
one church supplied the library etc. Perhaps the most constructive 
part of the Shelter’s activities were the educational classes which were 
conducted daily in English, French, arithmetic, bookkeeping and 
automotive engineering. Some 400 men took advantage of these classes 
and pursued their studies with energy and faithfulness. No disturbance 
of importance occurred in the Shelter despite the large number of men in 
attendance. 


The report closes with some frank statements,— 


‘‘We cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that despite the 
frequent condemnation of the dole, we have in fact the dole at the present 
time. We have been criticized for supplying relief and recreation without 
demanding work and the committee is quite aware of the undesirability 
of this practice. The truth is that there is no work.” 


“It is our belief that the great majority of individuals who have 
applied for assistance are anxious to work and would welcome an 
opportunity of becoming self-supporting. Prolonged idleness probably 
creates finally a disinclination to work and this is one of the worst 
features of a period of economic depression. It is to be hoped that the 
future will hold a better solution to the problem than that now in force. 
In this connection it will be of interest to know that the Council has 
appointed a special committee to study the question of Unemployment 
Insurance.” 


The committee points out an unsatisfactory feature of the distribu- 
tion of public money for the relief of distress from unemployment,— 


‘“‘Under the Act the City of Montreal is reimbursed by the Federal 
and Provincial Governments to the extent of two-thirds of its expendi- 
tures for relief to unemployed families in distress. That is to say, if the 
City of Montreal expends $60,000.00 on unemployment relief it may 
recover $20,000.00 from the Provincial Government and $20,000.00 from 
the Federal Government. The arrangement in Montreal is to make 
available to the Advisory Relief Board of the City a certain sum of 
money and this Board apportions the money to four groups of the popu- 
lation according to their relative population distribution. The Protes- 
tant group of the population receives 19% of money allotted, the Council 
receiving $217,859.00 in 1931. Difficulties arise in this method of distri- 
bution for there is no reason for believing that the ratio of destitution is 
the same as religion. It has been our contention that the only fair way 
of distributing the money is on the basis of need rather than creed.” 
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THE MONTREAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC 
CHARITIES. 


The first annual meeting of the Federation of Catholic Charities of 
Montreal was held on April the nineteenth, 1932. This was the first 
annual meeting of the Federation established following the Council’s 
survey and report in 1930 and as such covered a fourteen month period. 

The first campaign held in December 1930 with an objective of 
$75,000.00 set by the survey realized $104,335.65. The tremendous 
pressure upon the Welfare Bureau occasioned by the economic depres- 
sion and its contributing circumstances demanded that the 1931 
objective should be set at $143,000.00. A total of $150,000.00 was 
realized at the close of the campaign with $167,000.00 pledged to date. 

In the first year of operation the new Federation has been able to 
establish the Family Welfare Bureau with a Department of Child Care 
and Protection, Employment Bureaux for men and women, a Catholic 
Men’s Hostel for homeless and destitute transients, and a Catholic 
Unemployment Relief Committee. 

The new services were at first housed in the Catholic Social Service 
Guild building, but the growth of the work required increased accom- 
modation. 

The unprecedented pressure in unemployment almost swept the 
voung Family Welfare Bureau off its feet with a peak load of 1,000 
families and 5,700 dependent women and children. Consequently 
special arrangements were made at headquarters for the distribution of 
unemployment relief utilizing the St. Vincent de Paul conference and the 
local parish committees. 


The Campaigns. 


One of the most significant facts of the Federation is that individuals 
now subscribing number 11962 irrespective of the subscriptions received 
through industrial firms which would bring in perhaps another 20,000 
subscribers. The expenses of the campaign etc., after crediting bank 
interest will be approximately 3° which is considered most reasonable. 

The men’s special committee obtained about one third of the total 
contribution, the industrial division 25°, and the parishes 35%. 

The Department of the Family Welfare Bureau caring for the aged 
has been forced to increase its allotment four times because of the effects 
of unemployment on the earnings of the children who were maintaining 
their parents. The children’s and the summer recreation services show 
a similar increase. mee 

Of interest generally to Roman Catholic communities is one passage 
in the report dealing with the relationship of the Central Bureau to the 
St. Vincent de Paul Societies. 

“It is important here, to point out the need for a Central Organization and its 
relationship to the St. Vincent de Paul Conferences which should exist in all the 
Parishes. They are by no means competing relief agencies. Each is essential and 
necessary, and each has a distinct contribution to make in meeting the Church’s 
obligation to the poor. The Church needs a militant, energetic and technically 
trained Central Organization to look after Her many complex social problems and to 
adequately represent Her in public affairs. Of equal importance is the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul to share in the corporal and spiritual works of mercy and thus assist 
many young men to a holy and pious life by visiting the poor in their homes. It is 
only when we have a Conference organized in each Parish and a well developed, 
smoothly functioning Central Organization working together in the alleviation of 
misery and want, that our programme of Charities will be complete.” 
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THE OTTAWA WELFARE BUREAU. 


The arrangements existing in the city of Ottawa between the private 
and public welfare agencies are unique. The City Department of Social 
Service entrusts to the Welfare Bureau investigation and service on all 
applications for relief and then issues relief orders on the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau, making a grant varying from $10,000.00 to $15,000.00 
per year towards the administration costs of the agency. The Bureau 
raises from a public appeal another $10,000.00 towards administration 
and emergency relief, administering in addition some $6,000.00 to 
$8,000.00 of trust funds madeavailable by the Churches, Service Clubs, ete., 
for relief expenditure. The Bureau also operates a Social Service Exchange. 

The seventeenth annual meeting was held Friday, April the twenty- 
ninth with His Excellency the Governor General, who is Patron of the 
Bureau, in attendance. 

During the year 1931 the Welfare Bureau administered on behalf 
of the City a total of $164,203.07 for food, and $27,706.71 for fuel, a total 
in direct relief of $191,909.78. To this must be added the amount of 
$6,403.29 administered from the Bureau’s special Relief and Trust Funds. 

The Exchange in December had 18,466 families registered making 
the total number of registration cards in the Exchange 29,510. 

The terrific increase in the load carried by the Bureau was shown by 
comparative statistics. 

“In 1930 the total number of families dealt with was 2,992. In 
1931 there were 4,601,—an increase of 1,609 families over the previous year. 

In 1930 the families suffering from under—and unemployment 
numbered 1,907 and in 1931 the figure rose to 3,240, an increase of 1,333 
families. 

In 1930 the District Visitors made 5,762 visits, in 1931 7,782 showing 
an increase of 2,020 visits either-directly to or on behalf of the clients.” 

Mr. W. K. Trower, President of the Family Welfare Association of 
Montreal, was the speaker and made a most convincing plea for recogni- 
tion of the necessity of service and supervision as well as of direct relief 
in meeting the needs of the families and individuals applying at any time 
for social aid. He urged upon the citizens of Ottawa, the wisdom of 
providing the Bureau with more visiting staff, pointing out that its 
administration costs were only 13% against 26% in other Canadian 
agencies of sound standards and against a percentage of some 33% in 
United States agencies. There were danger signs in the report which 
showed that with 43,131 applications from clients, only 5,052 visits had 
been made to clients and 2,730 visits on behalf of clients. Telephone 
calls totalled 26,318 and office interviews thousands. These were the 
sure signs of pressure and of inability to give thorough investigation and 
continued service. The position of the Bureau staff and the necessity of 
sound services must be over—not under-emphasized. The need of such 
service at a time when such a large volume as 1,390 families were making 
their first application for social help could not be over-emphasized. The 
Mayor and the citizens must support the plea implicit in the Secretary’s 
report,— 

P “The provision of food is one of paramount importance which we 
do not dream of neglecting, but the social worker cannot leave things 
there. Here are human beings harassed and anxious, feeling cut off and 
alone, their morale shattered by an overmastering fear, and their health 
undermined, their family relationships impaired, and life generally going 
wrong with them.” si 








Child Protection Notes 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF TORONTO. 


Canada’s largest and oldest Children’s Aid Society presents in its 
annual report a body of information that may well be highly valued 
especially in a field in which scientific publications are as scarce as in 
Canadian social work. 


The services of the Society were called upon for the past year to 
protect no less than 2,756 children living in their own homes. It comes 
to one with something of a shock to realize that in no less than 291 of 
these cases the problem was serious physical cruelty and physical neglect. 
One likes to think that we have progressed beyond the days of Dickens 
and that in the refinement of our modern life, while poverty, or untoward 
circumstance, may threaten child life, the many heinous forms of ill- 
treatment have passed. These statistics from the Toronto Society 
indicate how unjustified we are in making any such assumptions. Added 
to the cruelty were 237 cases of serious moral neglect, 74 cases of deser- 
tion, and 22 cases of insanity of parents. 


The Toronto Society has included in its family work department 
report a valuable table showing over the five year period from 1926 to 
1931 the trend in the factors bringing children to its attention. Over 
this five year period one of the most significant facts is the decrease in 
desertion which has been dropping steadily as a contributor until in 
1931 it was but one half the volume of 1926. It is a fair assumption to 
relate this to the close co-operation existing between the Society and the 
family agencies of the city and the new Family Court. Along with 
desertion the other largest decrease in causes are those of separation of 
parents which has shrunk by 30%, and non-support, by nearly 40%. 
The relationship of the services of the new court would seem to be again 
indicated. Other factors seem to remain fairly constant with illegiti- 
macy, the largest contributing factor, showing a slight increase. 
Unfortunately drunkeness as a cause has shown a marked upward move- 
ment in 1930-1. the latter year’s statistics showing nearly 30°% increase 
over 1926. Physical neglect has also shown a similar increase, while 
sheer physical cruelty has also increased. 


The Society sets forth its traditional policy in two sentences,— 


“This Society believes in parents and in the home. It believes 
especially in their inherent fitness for the upbringing of their own 
children, and for this reason it bends its best efforts towards inducing 
and helping parents to do a decent job.” 


The Society ‘‘practices what it preaches” for of the 2,756 children 
involved, only 214 were taken from their parents by Court action, 103 
being made temporary and 111 permanent wards of the Society. This 
is a 20% increase over 1930 and an 84% increase over the average for the 
three preceding years. This the Society attributes to the by-products 
of the continued depression, adding, ““The Society strenuously refuses 
to have children made wards because of poverty alone, but it is quite 
apparent that the demoralizing effects of unemployment and under- 
employment create or aggravate other ills which in turn require the major 
operation.”” One third of the children made wards were taken under 
the “disease or misfortune” clause of the Act, which bears out this 
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suggestion, though it is to be remembered that in every case some other 
complicating factor was also present. 


Non-ward care was extended to 249 children in addition to the 214 
made wards. At the close of the Society’s year an entire small town of 
1,342 children was in its care of whom 1,120 were wards of the Society, 
115 wards of other Societies, and 107 non-wards. No less than 1,185 
children were in foster homes, 554 being paid for by the Society and 
641 in free or wage homes. One hundred and forty-six were placed 
in other institutions of whom 102 were supported by the Society and 44 
were in institutions, where no charge was made for care. 


One of the most significant features in the Toronto report and one 
of the finest attributes to the spirit in which the Society administers the 
Children’s Protection Act is the length of stay and average population 
of the Shelter. The Toronto Shelter is a real shelter and in spite of the 
428 admissions during the year there was an average of less than 15 
inmates throughout the year, only 11 in residence at the close of the 
year, and an average stay of 1234 days. 


One of the most interesting aspects of the Toronto Society’s work 
is its development of parent training work with the foster mothers in 
whose care the children are placed. Through the Medical Department 
these foster mothers were brought together in groups of twenty and the 
laws of health, the necessity of proper rest, and the principles of proper 
diet explained to them. In 1929 two members of the staff enrolled in 
the two year course for training in Parent Education at the St.George 
School for Child Study and in 1930 organized two groups of twenty-five 
mothers each for the purposes of parent training. In addition one 
worker conducted a group of staff along similar lines. Then a question- 
naire was sent out to the 338 mothers on the roll of the Society with the 
result that 150 mothers were enrolled in five groups for this purpose 
during the year. 


The expenditure of the Toronto Children’s Aid Society for the year 
totalled $279,485.61 of which $67,257.00 came through voluntary contri- 
butions, $11,764.54 from payments of fees from parents, etc., $187,951.77 
from maintenance payments by public authorities of which $185,082.11 
came from the City of Toronto. Income on investments, voluntary 
contributions, etc., made up the balance. 


One is apt to encounter a startled sense of concern over the expendi- 
ture of over one quarter of a million dollars in one year by one social 
agency in the City of Toronto, but when it is pointed out that 
$279,000.00 assured care and protection to 2,756 children and assumed 
and discharged all responsibilities for a total of 1,342 children for whom 
the Society stood as parent, it is realized that for an expenditure of 
roughly $100.00 a child per year, the Toronto Society is assuring to the 
citizens of Toronto and the Canadian community that a volume of over 
2,700 children, who would otherwise become recruits to the ranks of the 
maladjusted are rescued, restored, strengthened, and saved for future 
wholesome citizenship and service in the upbuilding of the State, one 
would wish that every $100.00 expended from public funds and private 
donations in the city of Toronto or elsewhere in Canada could give equal 
assurances of constructive and economic investment. 








THE WINNIPEG CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


Though the City of Winnipeg is roughly only about one third the 
size of the City of Toronto its Children’s Aid Society and volume of work 
is the second largest in the Dominion, last year serving 2,257 children. 


_ The report states, “It seems almost incredible that there should 
still be so much suffering and neglect amongst our child life as to warrant 
the intervention of your Society on behalf of so many.” 


Adjustments of the circumstances, and protection were arranged 
for no less than 1,405 or 88.35°7. of these children in their own homes. 
Only 11.65% of the children were removed from the parents’ care and of 
these 64.86% were brought before the Court, the other 35.14% being 
adjusted through conference without Court action. Of the total volume 
of children brought before the Court from the current year’s cases and 
carried over from other years, 30 were made permanent wards and 191 
temporary wards. Desertion continues to be the largest single factor 
in causing the wardship of children in Winnipeg and there can be little 
doubt that this is related to the absence of a central family agency and 
similar family protection services to those which exist behind the 
Children’s Aid Societies of Toronto, Vancouver, and Hamilton. 


At the close of the year the Winnipeg Society had in its care 310 
children in addition to 269 cases adjusted during the year by return to 
parents and guardians, transfers to other agencies or placement, making 
a volume of 579 children handled during the year at a cost of $98,069.11. 


The entire operating cost of the Children’s Aid Society of Winnipeg, 
including the Family Protection Division as well as the Child Placing 
and Care division, amounted to $126,677.99 of which the above 
$98,069.11 was spent directly on maintenance, $11,526.15 on the protec- 
tion of children in their own homes, $8,259.25 in the supervision of foster 
home services and the balance in administration. 


The Society closed with a small deficit. Its income is derived 
3.96% from provincial government grants, 51.34°% from maintenance 
collections from public authorities and parents, and 44.7% from volun- 
tary contributions. 


It is true that over $125,000.00 was spent during the year by the 
Winnipeg Children’s Aid Society, but when again it is realized that 
through this expenditure 2,257 children were assured adequate protection 
in their endangered lives at a cost of roughly $55.00 per child, the question 
may reasonably be asked whether any other possible form of investment 
could assure as adequate returns to the citizens of Winnipeg and 
Manitoba. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF SAINT JOHN. 


The eighteenth annual report of the Children’s Aid Society of the 
City and County of Saint John is the report of the third year’s work 
following on the re-organization of the Society arising out of the New 
Brunswick child welfare survey. The increased volume of work and 
excellence of administration are a credit to the energy and devotion of 
Miss Margaret Anstey the Director, and her staff of one field worker 
and shelter administration. 


Miss Anstey in her report pays tribute to her volunteers and her 
Board which held no less than 17 meetings during the year. It is obvious 
that only ‘‘the everlasting team work of every bloomin’ soul” could 
make possible the record which the Saint John Society has established 
this year. ' 

The Saint John report contains an admirably simple paragraph 
which so clearly differentiates the work of the Children’s Aid Society 
from that of other child caring agencies that it is quoted,— 


‘*The Function of the Children’s Aid Society.” 


‘Our function is to safeguard the rights of the child. Other organizations can help 
children only at the parents’ request. But unfortunately there are many parents 
who are too ignorant or too neglectful to give their children their rights. In 
situations such as these where it is impossible to work with the parents we have to 
help the children in spite of the parents. In order to do this our Society has been 
given the legal right by law to intervene between a child and his parents—if 
necessary to take a child away from his parents and bring him before the Court. 
There the judge decides whether or not the child’s rights can be safeguarded if he 
remains in his own home. If they cannot be, the court removes all rights of parent- 
hood from the parents and gives those rights to the Children’s Aid Society making 
the child their ward until he is 21 years of age. Our work and that of the court, 
difficult as it is, is often rendered even more difficult by public opinion which often 
sides with the parent, perhaps because the parent can, and does, plead his own cause 
while the helpless child cannot do so. It is more than 60 years since the rights of the 
child were first recognized by law but even today, as one American social worker 
puts it, ‘We have neglected to define the rights of children and right for right, justice 
id ee is it not true that the parent still has a far better standing in court than 
the child?” 


Though Saint John is a much smaller city than Toronto or Winnipeg 
here too one is amazed at the volume of children in need of care, the 
Society having to intervene in respect to no less than 423 cases in the 
past year. Nearly 115 families were carried over from the preceding 
year. In the case of 75 families, the Society was able to effect adjust- 
ment and discharge them from supervision. It was necessary to bring 
55 children before the Courts, but only 25 were made wards. Unfor- 
tunately the New Brunswick Children’s Protection Act does not require 
acceptance of municipal liability when a child is committed to the care 
of the Society, their responsibility for maintenance being optional with 
the Court. The Municipality of Saint John makes a lump sum grant 
to the Saint John Society, but this and the voluntary support which 
the Society is able to raise are inadequate to provide maintenance for 
all wards and consequently the Society finds itself in a difficult position 
of being unable frequently to apply for wardship because of the inability 
to support the children should they be committed. This unhappy situa- 
tion will be remedied in the new Children’s Protection Act which makes 
maintenance of a committed child obligatory upon the municipality of 
its residence, but this Act has not yet been proclaimed. 
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The Children’s Aid Society opened the year with 87 children in 
care of whom 60 were wards and 27 non-wards with admissions of 43 
children and discharges of 48. There were 82 children in care at the 
close of the year, 60 wards and 22 non-wards. Of this volume of children 
47 were in free care, 21 in the shelter and 14 in boarding homes. Boarding 
— care has shown an increase from 3,128 days in 1930 to 5,913 days in 
1931. 

The Junior Red Cross and one of the private boarding schools has 
each assumed liability for one boarding home placement a year. 

The necessity of eternal vigilance in home finding and child placing 
work is evident in the fact that from the 122 applications received during 
the year only 2 new boarding homes and 6 new free homes were opened. 


An interesting development in the Saint John situation is that in 
two years the amount of money received from relatives, etc., for the 
maintenance of children in boarding homes had increased from $500.00 
to $2,116.27, while the number of children in paid care has increased 
66%. Money received for board had increased 320%. The approximate 
costs per child per day in the Saint John Society are,— 


UW WD yoink eka cd eiwcavvevases 3c a day. 
Boarding Home Care............. 59c a day. 
Shelter Care.......... tence ae, 


The Society’s expenditure for the year involved $13,724.35 of which 
$9,999,96 came from the municipality, $2,116.27 from the payment of 
fees, $1,293.06 from voluntary contributions and other items $315.00. 
With protection extended to 423 children and with 82 in care at the close 
of the year, it is obvious that the Saint John Children’s Aid Society is 
operating at a much lower cost than other Societies of similar standards. 

Congratulations are to be extended to Mr. A. M. Belding, the presi- 
dent, the devoted board, and the indefatigable secretary, Miss Anstey. 


CHILD PROTECTION IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


The nineteenth annual report of the Director of Child Welfare for 
Nova Scotia has come to hand containing reports of the Provincial 
Department of Child Welfare and the fourteen Children’s Aid Societies 
throughout the province. The Director of Child Welfare is deemed a 
Children’s Aid Society under the Act and is capable of exercising through- 
out the province all the powers of such Societies. However these powers 
are never exercised where there is an established Society. 

Throughout the province 187 children were committed to the care 
of these 14 societies or the Director during the year, while at the end of 
the year there were 422 children in temporary homes or shelters. 

From the date of organization of the Societies a total of 1933 
children has been committed to care; of these at the close of the vear 
611 were in free homes; 101 in wage homes; 405 in temporary care, 
and 294 returned to their parents or guardians. A total of 185 of these 
former wards was known to be self-supporting, 28 had married; 51 had 
died; 44 left the province; and the present situation of 99 was unknown. 
No less than 41 had been transferred to the Nova Scotia Training School 
for the feebleminded, 2 placed in the asylum, and one in the reformatory. 
The other 8 had either attained their majority, been adopted, or removed 


by court order. 
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The report also contains a summary of the work of the six Juvenile 
Courts in the Province which are also under the general supervision of 
the Director of Child Welfare. 

There are four reformative institutions within the Province. The 
Halifax Industrial School for Protestant boys, the Maritime Home for 
Protestant girls, St. Patrick’s Home for Roman Catholic boys, and the 
Monastery of the Good Shepherd for Roman Catholic girls. On this 
subject the provincial report states,— 


“‘These four institutions are under Government inspection and receive per capita 
grants from the Provincial Treasury and the municipalities for inmates legally 
committed. 

Delinquent children are committed: 

(1) By the Juvenile Courts. 
(2) by a Judge or Magistrate under the Prisons and Reformatories Act. 

Neglected children are committed, when of an age and character requiring such 
institutional care: 

(1) By the Director of Child Welfare. 
(2) by the Children’s Aid Societies. 

The age limit for boys and girls committed to these reformatory institutions, 
under the law as it now stands, is sixteen years. There is, however, provision in the 
law that the age may be raised to eighteen years by proclamation of the Governor- 
General-in-Council. There is considerable reluctance on the part of most courts 
to commit boys from sixteen to eighteen years to jail or the penitentiary and the wish 
is often expressed by the Courts that there was some reformative institution to which 
they might be committed. As the boys’ reformatories are at present established it 
is obviously neither practicable nor desirable that such boys should be committed 
to them. Were these institutions established as they should be on large farms and 
built on the cottage principle, it would not be difficult to set apart one or more 
cottages, as occasion required, for this class of boys. 

There is also the problem of what to do with the boy who has been in one of these 
reformatories and is out on parole or who is on probation from a court and who is 
clearly not making good, but who is over the age of sixteen years. These institu- 
tions are not equipped to receive such boys and give them the necessary training and 
discipline. The result is that such boys are allowed to drift until they commit some 
criminal offense for which they are committed to jail or penitentiary. These two 
institutions might very well be so established and managed as to meet in a greater 
degree the needs of this province. 

The Superintendents’ reports herewith presented show that continued progress 
is being made, and that their institutions are striving to perform a very difficult task, 
that of making good citizens out of the wayward and badly trained boys and girls 
committed to their care.” 


The final section of the report deals with the eleven children’s homes 
or shelters existing in the province and receiving children for care. 
Concise and detailed tables are carried in which essential details of these 
institutions are listed. The eleven institutions had in care at the close 
of the year 578 children of whom 163 were considered available for 
placement in foster homes. The estimated value of the real property 
held by these institutions was $920,300.00, the total maintenance costs 
for the year $111,763.85 of which 40.25% was met from public funds. 
The average annual cost per child was $206.19. 

The report also contains the record of the work of the Interprovincial 
Home for Young Women at Coverdale. This home is a rather unusual 
institution to which, by a special agreement of the Prisons and Reform- 
atories Act of Canada a woman prisoner under twenty-one years of age 
from any one of the three maritime provinces may be committed in lieu 
of imprisonment. 

The Province of Nova Scotia is to be congratulated upon the volume 
of humane service well and carefully rendered through its Department 
of Child Welfare and its county societies and institutions in the past 
year. : 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


The second annual report of the Mothers’ Allowances System in 
Nova Scotia in 1931 has come to hand. The entire cost of the adminis- 
tration of the allowances in Nova Scotia is borne by the Provincial 
Treasury. It is interesting to note that already Nova Scotia is exper- 
iencing problems which concern the administration in the provinces 
where the system has been much longer in force. From the report we 
quote, 


‘‘Unemployment has undoubtedly been the main cause of increasing the number 
of applications for allowances, and in some cases creates one of the most difficult 
problems the Advisory Commission has to solve. A widow with a family consisting 
of several dependent children under sixteen years of age and a number of older 
children from seventeen to, perhaps, twenty-five years of age, makes application for 
an allowance. It is clear that the earning power of the family is sufficient to maintain 
it under normal conditions, but the widow pleads there is nothing for the older 
children to do and, consequently, the younger children are in need. It is clear that 
should an allowance be approved, the whole family would benefit, and the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, therefore, would become, in such cases, unemployment relief. The 
Advisory Commission and the Director consider that the Mothers’ Allowances Act 
was not intended to provide for such conditions. 


If, however, the records in an application show several dependent children under 
sixteen years of age and one, two, or more children ranging in ages from seventeen to 
twenty-one years, whose earning capacity has never been equal to the reasonable 
requirements of the family or where one or more of the older children is physically 
or mentally incapacitated, an allowance may be approved. However, there are 
cases where it is very difficult to determine the actual earning ability of the family 
in relation to a reasonable standard of living, and such cases take much time for 
consideration. 


There is another group, not large we are glad to report, which causes us much 
concern by their manner of living, or their quite evident lack of ability to properly 
use the allowance for the benefit of their dependent children. To secure competent 
administrators for allowances in such cases, and to keep the necessary friendly but 
strict supervision over the family, requires much time of our visitors. 

One matter which our visitors constantly bring to our attention is the great 
improvement in the attendance of the children in the public schools. 


Another matter of importance is the very evident improvement in the physical 
and health condition of many of the children. 


We wish to emphasize that by far the largest percentage of the widows receiving 
allowances are very worthy and were in real need, and give ample proof of being quite 
competent to manage their own affairs and to take good care of their children.” 


Of 1,827 applications for allowances 296 were clearly ineligible from 
the facts in the application. Investigation by the visitors was made 
into 1,524 cases of which 1,030 were allowed. The total amount of 
monthly allowances paid for the year ending September 30th, 1931, 
amounted to $310,602.04, the average monthly allowances per family 
being $29.95 and 32 families receiving the maximum allowance of $60.00 
per month. The average number of dependent children per family is 
3.08, the total number of children under sixteen being 3,179 and children 
over sixteen, 1,916. The reported monthly earnings of children over 
sixteen years amounted to $20,480.91 with reported monthly contribu- 
tions to the family of $6,732.50, the Chief Visitor reporting,—‘‘There is 
afreal problem of fixing responsibility on the older wage-earning children 
in the family.” 


Administration costs for the year amounted to $22,744.07. 
The Chief Visitor in her report states, — 
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‘“‘A survey of the year’s activities shows the importance of super- 
vision. Not only is this necessary to ensure proper use of public funds, 
but it has been found of great value where guidance is needed in health 
and living conditions, or where adjustment to a changed mode of life is 
difficult to effect by the mother herself. In a number of cases the allow- 
ance is administered by some one other than the mother, and here again 
the visitor’s duty is to secure the co-operation of a kindly, upright, 
conscientious citizen in the community who will assume the respon- 
oe of seeing that the money is used for the benefit of the dependent 
children.” 


MOTHERS’ PENSIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Considerable attention has been directed in recent weeks to the 
report of the inquiry made by officials of this Council into the system of 
Mothers’ Pensions in the Province of British Columbia. 


A summarized report of the result of the findings of this inquiry is 
available and will be sent on request. Because of the printing of this 
summary in ful no summary thereof is carried in this issue of “Child and 
Family Welfare.” 

The inquiry recommended substantial re-organization in adminis- 
tration with the appointment of a Supervisor in charge. No immediate 
action has yet been taken on this recommendation, but a bill has been 
introduced in the British Columbia House implementing another 
suggestion of the inquiry to be effective from April the first 1932. This 
is a measure to throw back on the municipalities of the province financial 
responsibility to the extent of one half of the allowances paid in respect 
to children or mothers enrolled from that municipality. This measure 
is in keeping with the recommendation of the Royal Commission on whose 
report Mothers’ Pensions were first enacted in British Columbia and 
coincides with the Ontario system. 


NEW BRUNSWICK BOYS’ INDUSTRIAL HOME. 


Arising out of the work of the Child Welfare Survey in New Bruns- 
wick, Mr. H. M. Mandigo, formerly of the staff of the Shawbridge Boys’ 
School, was appointed superintendent of the provincial school for New 
Brunswick, and has now filed his first report. One could hardly do better 
than quote from an editorial from the Saint John Telegraph Journal in 
appreciation of Mr. Mandigo’s work,- 

‘Let us, however, be thankful for Mr. Howard Mandigo, than whom 
it would be very difficult indeed to find a superintendent so well fitted 
for the task. We may be thankful also that he is backed by a strong 
and sympathetic board of governors. They are all doing their best in 
the interest of the boys, with the equipment at their disposal. 


In his annual report Mr. Mandigo tells a story of progress under 
difficulties, and the record shows that his methods get results. The boys 
respond to humane and intelligent treatment, and the very few attempts 
to escape are mostly by mental defectives. While discipline is strict, 
every boy is so fairly treated that the others realize and appreciate the 
fact and the necessity. Their health is safeguarded, their play regarded 
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as necessary as their work and study, and every good influence is thrown 
around them. The farm and poultry work are of much benefit, along 
with such other work as may be done about the institution. There were 
81 boys in the home at the end of October, 1931. They ranged from 
nine to sixteen years of age.”’ 


However, the same editorial does not hesitate to point out some of 
the difficulties under which Mr. Mandigo is working. 


“There is no segregation of types, ages or degrees of mental or 
criminal delinquency, nor can there ever be in our present plant. A 
cottage system only can solve this problem. Properly speaking our work 
should deal with the normal delinquent only. We have, however, at 
least 50 per cent. of our boys in some sub-normal category. Properly 
many of these sub-normal boys should be in a school for mental defec- 
tives.”” And again: “‘We have never yet developed any satisfactory 
industrial training that would be called adequate by a critic of our 
training methods.” And still again: “The need of another teacher is 
quite apparent. There is ample room in our present layout for another 
school room as soon as another teacher is provided. Our normal boys 
should be in school all day (instead of half-a-day) particularly since we 
have no industrial training in the curriculum.” 


It is most interesting in reading Mr. Mandigo’s report of the schocl 
housed in an old plant that was a penitentiary prior to Confederation, 
to contrast his work and efforts with those of Mr. Harry Atkinson, 
fortunate in the occupation of a new and modern school just erected in 
the Province of Manitoba. (See “Boys in Trouble,’ Child and Family 
Welfare, March 1932). Mr. Mandigo’s entire report is a story of per- 
sonality arising above the handicaps of physical plant, and the successful 
application of sound principles in difficult circumstances. 

The physical plant of the school has been recast as far as possible 
and the farm thoroughly organized to offer vocational training in the 
care of stock, poultry, and the raising of crops. New grading and lawns 
have been laid down and flower beds planted, with a new play field 
providing baseball, tennis, softball, ete. This area is being used in 
the winter as a skating rink. No gymnasium facilities yet exist. A 
summer camp was organized and proved an undoubted success. 

The old uniforms have been discarded and a new smart outfit pro- 
vided at reduced cost. 


Medical, dental, and mental inspection have been provided. 

Corporal punishment has been reduced to the minimum with no 
attempts at escape in seven months. Placement services are being de- 
veloped whereby boys leaving the school can be placed in employment 
in the community, while efforts are being made to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of service clubs, etc., in parole. 

A cadet corps has been developed and religious instruction organized 
through chaplains of the boy’s faith. 

An interesting incident in the year’s work was the awarding of two 
prizes for the highest standing in Canadian history for which there was 
keen competition. 

From reading the report one would share the gratification expressed 
by the Saint John papers that a man of Mr. Mandigo’s capacity is 
available for this work. 
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D A} Liberal Education in a Changing World 


By R. C. WALLACE $1.25 


A discussion of what, in the field of education, has gone before 
and a survey of educational impedimenta and equipment are follow- 
ed by a statement of Dr. Wallace‘s challenge—are our educational 
methods meeting our world of today? Truly a great contribution 
to this important subject. 


MACMILLANS 


St. Martin's House - 70 Bond Street : Toronto 2 


THE TORONTO BIG SISTER ASSOCIATION. 


The Big Brother and Big Sister movement has not developed in 
Canada as in the United States, but the Toronto Big Sister Association 
has made progress as revealed in the report of its sixteenth annual 
meeting. The sphere of service of the Big Sister Movement is that of 
preventive and constructive help to the girl who might be described as 
‘threatening trouble.’”’ The Toronto agency last year carried 776 cases, 
opening the year with 315 continued cases under care from previous 
vears. Of the total volume of cases 508 required continued service. 
About 20% of the new cases came from the Juvenile Court, 20% from 
the parents or relatives, 15% from school authorities, 33% from social 
or health agencies and the balance from the Churches, citizens, and little 
sisters. Over one half of the girls were over sixteen and one third from 
thirteen to fifteen years of age. The services offered by the Association 
included guidance, recreation, special assistance, holiday provision, secur- 
ing employment, etc. 


In commenting on the lack of any sure basis of measurement for 
its work, the Big Sister Association closes its report with the following 
words,— 


‘Another sure indication that this preventive service is bringing 
results is the fact that the number of Protestant girls appearing in Juvenile 
Court last year was 25° lower than in 1930; and in the last two years 
there has been a decrease of 40%, instead of the number increasing as 
one would naturally expect in times like these. However, the number 
of cases coming to our organization has increased tremendously, and we 
believe that the preventive service which we have given has been an 
important factor in reducing the number of Court cases. But do not 
let us deceive ourselves. The shadow of delinquency is still there in 
the background, and will emerge unless social and public agencies con- 
tinue in their efforts to uproot it.” 
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THE ONTARIO SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


The Ontario Society for Crippled Children held its annual meeting 
in Toronto in March. The Society reported a very large volume of 
field work in 41 centres in Ontario, working in close co-operation with 
the Department of Public Welfare. During the year a new county 
service was established in Lambton with the Rotary Club of Sarnia 
taking responsibility for a survey and clinic. 


A district conference was held in Ottawa in September and during 
the year preparatory plans made for a simultaneous survey of Lincoln, 
and Welland counties, while similar plans are under way in respect to 
Wentworth, Norfolk, and Grey counties. A special clinic was held in 
Prescott County and efforts are being made to follow up with treatment. 


The Society now reports 28 Rotary and 1 Lions’ Clubs, affiliated 
in membership and looks forward to the continuance of its work this year 
through the renewed support of the Ontario Government which makes a 
grant of $10,000.00 annually towards the Society. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the International Society for 
Crippled Children was held in Rochester, New York, in April, and from 
its proceedings we quote the following resolutions that are of interest 
to the Canadian constituency,— 


“Resolution No. 5. 


Extending the felicitations of the International Society for 
Crippled Children to our fellow-worker, Dr. Helen MacMurchy. 


WHEREAS, Dr. Helen MacMurchy, Chief of the Child Welfare 
Division, Department of National Health, Dominion of Canada, on 
March the 31st, 1932, reached and passed the age fixed by the Canadian 
law for the retirement of its public servants; and 


WHEREAS, notwithstanding this fact, the Honourable Murray 
MacLaren, Minister of the Department of Pensions and National Health 
of the Dominion, has, in view of the outstanding services rendered by 
Dr. MacMurchy to the children of Canada, retained her services, which 
he may properly do under the law of the Dominion, indefinitely, and at 
his pleasure; and 


WHEREAS, we have come to know and admire the work of Dr. 
MacMurchy in her official position and to esteem her with affectionate 
regard; therefore be it 


RESOLVED by the International Society for Crippled Children in 
Eleventh Annual Convention assembled in the City of Rochester, New 
York, this 20th day of April, 1932, that we hereby express to Dr. Mac- 
Murchy our great appreciation of her ability and services, compliment 
her and her Chief upon her retention in office and express the earnest 
hope that she may long be permitted to continue her beneficent services 
on behalf of the children of Canada; and be it 
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FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to Dr. MacMurchy as an evidence of our interest in her welfare. 


“Resolution No. 12. 


Urging enactment by the Congress of the United States of pro- 
posed legislation extending Federal aid in work for physically 
handicapped children and providing for continued appropria- 
tions for rehabilitation. 


WHEREAS, there have been introduced into the Congress of the 
United States, Senate Bill No. 3800, by Senator Copeland of New York, 
and House Bill No. 10052, by Representative Seiberling, of Ohio, ‘to 
provide for cooperation with the several States and Territories in the 
physical restoration, education, vocational guidance, and vocational edu- 
cation of physically handicapped children and their placement and follow- 
up in employment,” under the terms of which Federal aid will be extended 
to the states dollar for dollar in behalf of physically handicapped children 
under the supervision and direction of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education; and 


WHEREAS, aceording to the Report of the White House Con- 
ference there are in the United States today 5,814,000 physically handi- 
capped children, of which there are 3,000,000 with impaired hearing, 
including 18,000 totally deaf, 1,000,000 with defective speech, 1,000,000 
with weak or damaged hearts, 450,000 mentally retarded, 300,000 crippled 
children (400,000 would undoubtedly be more correct), 14,000 blind and 
50,000 partly blind; and 


WHEREAS, as such report well states—‘‘Caring for these children 
now and educating them according to their special needs is less expen- 
sive than neglecting them and piling up expenses for their care as public 
ehnar@es ..... later”’ and ‘It is sound public policy, not charity to 
provide special treatment and training for all types of exceptional child- 
ren,” and “The education of the crippled child is not philanthropy— it 
is enlightened self-interest’’; and 


WHEREAS, only small fractions of these vast numbers of physically 
handicapped children are, on account of the expense, which in many 
cases cannot be borne by smaller communities and rural districts, receiving 
special education, many of whom “are recruits of prisons, hospitals, 
almshouses, institutions for the feeble-minded and insane hospitals’; and 


WHEREAS, there is also pending equally desirable legislation of the 
same character for the continuance of the work of rehabilitation of older 
persons; therefore be it 


RESOLVED by the International Society for Crippled Children in 
Eleventh Annual Convention Assembled in the City of Rochester, New 
York, this 20th day of April, 1982,—-That we heartily approve of these 
proposed laws as being not only humanitarian in principle, but in the 
public interest economically, and most earnestly urge their passage as 
soon as possible. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Among a large volume of new publications entering the office the 
following are listed as of special interest. 


One of these, ‘‘Day Nurseries in a Changing World’’ offers the most 
complete and constructive description of the place and organization of 
the Day Nursery which has yet reached our library. This is a report of 
a research programme of the National Federation of Day Nurseries 
which was entrusted to Miss Helen Hart. It was undertaken “in order 
to discover if possible, future trends in the needs confronting nurseries, 
and wise general policies for meeting them.’ The report should be in 
the possession of every Day Nursery in Canada and boards of these 
agencies could look for no finer document on which to gauge their present 
work and future plans. 


‘‘Agency Inter-relationships.’’ One is accustomed to receiving from 
the Social Service Department of the Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals 
concise and stimulating papers on subjects of intense, practical interest. 
Two pamphlets received are no exception to this rule. 


1. “The Study of Agency Inter-relationships’” by Miss Ida R. 
Parker, the Research Worker of the Department, to whom 
social work is already indebted for valuable contributions in the 
studies of illegitimacy and adoption. 

The other offers a supplement to Miss Parker’s paper and this 
is by Miss Alla A. Libbey, ““The Response of a Staff to the Study 
of Agency Inter-relationships.”” This is a reprint in pamphlet 
form from “The Family”’. 
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‘‘The Frontier Nursing Service.’”? Conditions are impressing upon the 
consciousness of the Health and Social Agencies in Canada the necessity 
of evolving some means whereby the extremely valuable services of the 
Victorian Order and bedside service can adapted to our scattered rural 
areas. ““The Frontier Nursing Service’? by Anne Winslow, published by 
The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 910 Seventeenth Street N. 
W., Washington, D.C., describes the extension of an organized nursing 
and midwife service to the entire population of aremote mountain area 
and will at least provoke suggestions and discussions in respect to 
Canada’s problem. 


Some Sources of Material 


re 


Health Education for Schools 


Because of the many requests for such information, the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare has compiled this very partial 
list of sources from which posters and other health educational material 
may be obtained. 


The list makes no pretence at being inclusive, or necessarily com- 
prehensive. Nor does the listing of any source necessarily indicate un- 
qualified recommendation. The list is to be regarded as merely informa- 
tive. Every possible effort has been made to eliminate any material as 
to the teaching value or accuracy of which there would be the least 
question, but otherwise no assessment standard has been attempted. 


The preparation of this tentative list was undertaken only on request 
of the members of the Child Hygiene Division. It is designed merely to 
point the way to sources of material of possible use in the formation 
of desirable health habits in school children, or in meeting every day 
school health problems. Information concerning additional material may 
be obtained by writing to any of the organizations for their catalogues. 


Canadian, British and United States sources of material have been 
listed. It may be necessary to pay a tariff on some of this material, 
because of the duty on printed matter coming into Canada. 


Our special appreciation is extended for the interest and courtesy 
of the Health Education Division of the Ontario Department of Health, 
without whose help and co-operation, a large part of this effort would 
have been impossible. 


In several of the largest cities of Canada the Department of Health 
issues bulletins and pamphlets which are valuable as teaching material. 
The same statement may be made as to printed material published by 
the Provincial Departments of Health and Agriculture and by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department of Pensions and National 
Health of the Dominion Government. 


It is suggested that teachers and others interested should avail 
themselves of these authoritative sources of information; other material 
such as is listed in these references should be regarded as supplementary 
only. 


' A reference list of some sources of material —posters, | 


| pamphlets, books, which may be of value to the nurse | 
; In making clinic rooms attractive or as an aid in health ; 
| conferences, is in the process of preparation. Canadian, | 


| British and United States sources are being listed. 








MATERIAL RE FOODS AND HEALTH 


MILK. 
CANADIAN SOURCES. 
Department of Pensions and National Health, Ottawa. 
The Little Blue Book Series. 
Canadians Need Milk. (Free on request). 


National Dairy Council of Canada, Journal Building, Ottawa, Canada. 
Posters, Booklets, Leaflets. (Free of charge to teachers). 

Mother Said I’d Win If I Drank Milk. (Poster). 

Fresh Milk for Growth, Health and Strength. (Poster). 

Little Rhymes from Dairyland. (Booklet). 

Milk, the Natural Food. (Pamphlet). 

Use Pasteurized Milk. (Pamphlet). 

Canadians Getting the Cheese Habit. (Pamphlet). 


Dairy and Cold Storage Branch, Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
Posters, Pamphlet, Project, Book-cover, Stories. (Free on request). 

Milk, Builder of Nations. (Poster). 

Anticipation. (Poster). 

An Argument in the Kitchen. (Pamphlet 67). Playlet. 

The Good Health House. (Project.) 

The House that Health Built. (Book-cover). 

Mrs. Mouse Entertains. (Story). 


BRITISH SOURCES. 


National Milk Publicity Council, 33 Gordon Square, London, W.C., 1. 
Booklet, Posters. 
What Milk Can Do. 
A booklet explaining the startling results of an experiment over 
a period of four years, made by a group of doctors in England, 
on the value of milk to developing boys. 


UNITED STATES SOURCES. 
Health Education Dept., Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, 
11 West Forty-Second Street, New York. 
Posters, Books, Leaflets, Plays and Pageants, Stories, Songs, Poems. 
(Through these various media emphasis is placed on good habits, also the importance 
and protective value of milk.) 
(1) Milking Time in Many Lands. 
Two posters of 4 panels each, illustrating domestic mammalian 
animals in eight countries. Used successfully from first grade 
I Saag GN RanWce eke CkbA OSE SA OOD 50c set. 
(2) Milk Has the Right of Way. 
This striking modernistic poster shows tank trucks, locomotive 
and aeroplane speeding milk from the farm to the city. Eight 
colours. Used by teachers from first grade to high school, 15c. 
(3) Healthy, The Milk Clown. 
This poster makes a strong appeal to follow the health rules 
which are attractively illustrated. Eight colours. Used by 
teachers from first grade to high school................... 15e. 
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(4) Primary Pictures. 
Designed especially for kindergarten and first grade. 
Cow and Calf. Milkman. 
Custard for Lunch. mace Party.........<: 50c Set. 


National Dairy Council, 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Posters, Booklets, Health Plays, Stories, Projects. 
A41. Health Builders. 
Black and white poster, illustrating eight health rules for children, 
in outline form, to be coloured. Intermediate grades. Single, 10ce. 
Ce ii. 6 080 eee Re bk ee 5c) 
A40. For Our Health. 
Black and white. Eight health rules for children, are illustrated 
in outline form for colouring. Lower grades. Single....... 10c. 
Ci ss 6 as x Rood ss in 5S kts deseo s bere 5c) 
A23. Health in Many Lands. 
A set of eight posters in colours—gaily coloured pictures show 
Japanese, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Arab, Eskimo and 
Colonial children, each illustrating a health habit characteristic 
of the customs of their country. Effective in building an inter- 
national point of view in children (for children in middle grades) 


Pe bos X1 bana wweb eae per set of 8, 18c Set.... 
Health Habits. 
Suggestions for developing them in school children........ $1.00 
FRUIT. 


BRITISH SOURCES. 
Fruit Trades Federation, 10-12 New Bridge St., London, E.C. 4. 
Booklets, Posters. 
Fruit and Health—a treatise on the use of fruits from a medical 
and practical standpoint. Informative articles. 
200 delightful recipes. 
Buy South African Oranges—beautifully coloured poster. May be 
correlated with geography. 
A Healthy Sign—picture of fruit on blue background. 
Poster of Fruit—fruit on black background. 
Eat More Fruit and Be More Beautiful—a beautiful woman and a 
basket of fruit. 
Eat More Fruit and Keep Fit. 
Rosy Apples for Rosy Cheeks. 
Border of Oranges. 
Border of Beautiful Apples. 


UNITED STATES SOURCES. 


Educational Department, California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Box 530, 
Station C., Los Angeles, California. 
Bulletins, Booklets. (Free on request). 
Building Better Bodies.—Sunkist Bulletin. 
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National Child Welfare Association Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Posters. 


Nature’s Sugar Bowl—bow] of fruit, coloured. 


Nature’s _— Brushes—End Your Meal with Nature’s Tooth 
Brush. 


Pray, Who Will Buy ?—a child with a basket of fruit.....60¢ each. 


GENERAL FOODS AND HEALTH. 
CANADIAN SOURCES. 


Household Science Department, University of Toronto. 
Tables of Food Values. By Annie L. Laird and Edna W. Parks. 


Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, Council House, Ottawa. 
Diet Folders—The Baby; The Pre-School Child; The School Child. 


I oi cae co ch enn e a ehcks need eed’ oe es 10ce. 
School Lunches—An Investment in Health—Hot Lunches. 
ee ee 25c. 


The Quaker Oats Company, Peterborough, Canada. 
Hob o’ The Mill. Grace T. Hallock. 
A compilation of stories presenting in fanciful form the history 
of grains and their usefulness to past generations. 
Around the World with Hob. Grace T. Hallock. 

A book of rhymes and illustrations to be coloured with crayons. 
The verses and pictures both tend to stimulate the pupils’ 
interest in children of other lands, and at the same time lend 
glamour to the eating of breakfast cereals. (Free to teachers— 
—one copy to each pupil in appropriate grades). 


Canada Starch Company, Ltd., Head Office 637 Craig St. W., Montreal. 
What the Kernel of Corn Is and What It Gives. 


A project. <A brief description of the various products from 
corn, and the method of their manufacture. (Free on request). 


Canadian General Electric Co., 212 King St. W., Toronto. 


The Knight in the White Castle, and other stories. 
(Free on request). 


BRITISH SOURCES. 
The Central Council for Health Education, 1 Upper Montague St., Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 
(A council of affiliated national societies—concerned with various branches 
of health education). 
A Handbook. 
Giving information in regard to material which may be obtained 
and assistance which national constituent societies are prepared 


to give in educational campaigns. (May be obtained upon 
request). 
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Food Education Society—29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 
(An affiliated association of the Central Council for Health Education, 
1 Upper Montague Street, Russel Square, London, W.C. 1). 

Health Leaflet-—Ten Golden Rules of Food and Drink. 


UNITED STATES SOURCES. 


National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Foods and Health. (Posters for intermediate grades). 
This series of posters presents the foods needed for a well- 
balanced diet. They aim to combat capricious tastes by appeal- 
ing to the child’s reason and interest. 
Milk Gives Energy. 
Here’s To Your Health (Milk). 
Milk in Place of Coffee. 
A Good Breakfast—A Good Start. 
Cereals. 
Fresh Vegetables. 
Fresh Fruits. 
Meat Substitutes. 
Balanced Meals. 
A Healthy Child. 
nee $5.00 iss ws eteatas uP 


Food Values—For teaching the fundamental facts about food 
values. (Prepared with aid and approval—Dr. Mary Swartz 
Rose). 

Subjects: 
Energy Foods, Proteins for Body Building, Mineral 
Elements, Vitamin A., Vitamin B., Vitamin C., Vitamin 
D., Water, Nature’s Sugar Bowl, Prevent Constipation. 
Complete Set of 10 Posters... .$5.00 Single. . .60c. 


oe me om pe pe 
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GENERAL GOOD HEALTH HABITS. 
CANADIAN SOURCES. 


Canadian Tuberculosis Association, Plaza Bldg., Ottawa. 
Posters, Pamphlets—(Free on request). 
Rules of the Health Game. 
8 rules for health, in black and white posters 4’x6”, for colouring, 
French and English. 
A Full Bath More Than Once A Week. 
Brushing Teeth At Least Once Every Day. 
Sleeping Long Hours With Windows Open. 
Drinking Milk, But No Tea or Coffee. 
Eating Some Vegetables Or Fruit Every Day. 
Drinking At Least Four Glasses of Water Every Day. 
Playing Part of Every Day Out of Doors. 
A Bowel Movement Every Morning. 
Begin The Day With A Good Breakfast—depicting a good 
— Black and White, 4”x6” for colouring,—French and 
nglish. 
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Animal Families Follow Health Rules. 
In black and white for colouring, 4” x 6’, with deer, pumas, 
sheep and bears as subjects. 
Subjects: 
Play—Out of Doors, the Year Round. 
Eat—For Strength, Grace, Vigour. 
Bathe—Enjoy the Water, Learn to Swim. 
Sleep—Long Hours in Cool, Clean Air. 

Health Habit Series—in gummed posterettes, in orange, black and 
white. 

Health—A Finger Post Worth Heeding—a pamphlet dealing with 
the value to health of fresh air, sunlight, exercise, sufficient rest, 
good food, proper clothing. 

Undaunted Youth—a pamphlet dealing with the high death rate 
of tuberculosis at ages from 15 to 24 years; the contributing 
factors and remedies. 


Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, Council House, Ottawa. 
Posters: 
The Gay Adventurers—new adventures in health. 
Every Canadian’s Heritage—Indians in canoe enjoying heritage of 
fresh air, sunshine, play in great outdoors. 
The Porridge Party—adds glamour to eating of cereals. 
The Sun Baby—a beautiful child walking in sun through fields of 
daisies. 
ee ae 10¢ 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 180 Wellington St., Ottawa. 
Pamplets, Booklets, Films for classroom use. 
Health Heroes—series of pamphlets—Trudeau, Reed, Pasteur, 
a Florence Nightingale. (Also arranged as still picture 
m). 
A.B.C. Child Health Book for Colouring. 
Health Habits in Rhyme—The Metropolitan Mother Goose for 
Primary Gradcs. 
For Teachers—A Practical School Health Programme—The 
Teacher’s Health. 
(All publications in French and English. Free on request). 


UNITED STATES SOURCES. 
National Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Posters: 

Health Voyage Series—10 vivid pictures showing children living 

radiant health every day. 

The Health Voyage. 

Strong Sound Teeth. 

Clean Bodies. 

Your Foods Make You. 

How Many Miles Can You Walk? 

Bodies, Like Buildings, Should Stand Erect. 

Plenty of Sleep. 
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You cannot Buy New Eyes. 
Fresh Air Brings Health. 
Work and Play Help You Keep Fit. 


Sage Poster. ......66055 60c POR bacssanina ese cae 


Michigan Tuberculosis Association, 535 S. Capitol Avenue, Lansing, 
Michigan. 


Posters, Pamphlets, Health Plays, Songs, Stories: 


Kewpie Posters—four subjects, 15’x19”, red, black and white, 
showing kewpies keeping the health rules: 
The Kewpies Tidying. 
The Kewpies Eating. 
The Kewpies Sleeping. 
The Kewpies Fun and Sun. Set of 4 25e¢ 


Three Bear Posters—four subjects, 9’x6”, orange and_ black, 
illustrating how the three bears of the fairy story lived 
according to good health rules...................... each 5c. 


Happy As The Day Is Long—Set of 4 posters, orange, black and 
white, in silhouettes. 
Milk, Vegetables and Fruit Build Strong Bodies. 
Play Outdoors, Air and Sun Bring Health. 
Open Windows—Plenty of Sleep. 
A Clean Mouth and Body Help You To Keep Well. 
oe Set 


Set of Six Indian Posters. 


— COD 


1. Food Supplies Energy—study of Indian on blue and cream 
background. 

2. Exercise for Health—indian running. Yellow and buff. 

3. Water—Indian getting water in earthen jars. 

4. Rest—Indian resting by campfire. Purple and gold. 

5. — Air—figure of Indian high in mountain top. Sand and 

lue. 
6. Sunshine—Indian and sunshine. 


Obtained only in Set 


Association for Improving Condition of the Poor, 105 East 22nd St., New 
York. 

Charts: Each of the 12 charts in the series represents one 
important step to health. Each has an atmosphere of happiness 
which makesan effective appeal. Thechartsare 11”x14”. Each 20ce. 
6d tien xin danced ene awn eee semewsdee ae eee $2.00 


Be a Sport, Take Two Baths a Week. 

Marching in the Air and Sun, Oh What Fun. 

Each Day a Quart We Drink. (Milk). 

Even Bunny Eats Vegetables Every Day. 

Give Fruit To Children, It Helps To Keep Them Well. 
Morning, Noon and Evening, The Same Clean Hands and Face. 


Others deal with sleep, posture, play, food, care of teeth, and ‘‘ What 
Is Your Bed Time?” 
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SPECIFIC HEALTH HABITS. 


CARE OF THE TEETH. 

CANADIAN SOURCES. 

Canadian Dental Hygiene Council, Medical Arts Building, Toronto. 
Dental health education by means of charts, pamphlets, lectures, 
demonstrations and exhibits. 

How Decay Progresses—a chart showing cross sections of teeth. 
Dental Hygiene—notes for teachers on teaching of dental hygiene. 
The Health Guards—a pamphlet simply written addressed to mothers 
and children—How to build good teeth and how to care for 
them. 
At the Gate—dealing with mouth hygiene. 
The Joy of Living—Teeth and Health. 
Free on request. Some publications are also available in French. 


Ontario Dental Association, 1348 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
Programme of Activities—dental health talks by dentists— 
Dental health education, through public dental health committees 
—of local societies. 
Educational Material—Motion Picture Films: 
Tiny’s Troublesome Tooth. 
Bobby’s Bad Molar. 
Booklets on Diet—(In collaboration with Ontario Department of 
Health). 


Dental Division of Ontario Department of Health. 

Information useful for the preparation of public dental lectures. 
Compiled by Ontario Oral Hygiene Committee of Ontario Dental 
Association. 

The Dental Guide—The Mouth Is the Gateway to the Body. 


BRITISH SOURCES. 
Dental Board of the United Kingdom, 44 Hallam St., W.C. 1, London, 
The Secretary for Education. 
Dental health education through books, leaflets, posters, cinema 
films, dental charts, exhibits, lectures, 


Book— 
Hygiene of the Mouth and Teeth. 
Illustrated. Price 1/6, post free. This book has been prepared 
primarily for the use of teachers. It conveys technical infor- 
mation in simple language and affords the knowledge that is 
necessary in order to have a reasonable understanding of the 
teeth and their care. 


Leaflets— 
No. 1 Oral Hygiene—(Notes intended for the use of the teacher 
as a basis of instruction in care of teeth). 
No. 2 The Care of Your Teeth. 
No. 7 To All Boys and Girls. 
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Posters—a series of posters dealing with various aspects of dental health. 
They are approximately 20’x30’. 
Diet Your Teeth—coloured poster dealing with the value of suitable 


I 59 e656 RG RS Aa he ee 2/-. 
Get Them Into the Twice-A-Day Habit—dealing with the importance 
I I bi 5 5 ik p oso oie eevee cs 2/-. 
How To Clean the Teeth—black and red on white...... ...... 1/-. 
How Decay Spreads in a Tooth—black and red on White...... 1/- 


D. W. Gibbs, Limited, Raymond Street, London East. 
Dental Charts—Set of Seven. 
3 Chart Subjects—The Section of a tooth. 
The Lower Jaw. 
The Upper Jaw. sc cidansdcasaseal 75e. 


UNITED STATES SOURCES. 


American Dental Association, Bureau of Dental Health Education, 50 
East Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
School Educational Material—consists of posters, bulletins, pamphlets, 
plays, stories, radio and motion picture film service. 
New coloured poster designed to encourage care of children’s 


teeth.—For the echool Giild. ..... <n. 60 cccccccccscccecccune $1.00 
Bulletins: 
Children’s Teeth—How to Use and Keep Them. 
BO 9 a5 i aan eee ada ete each 5e. 
How To Build Sound Teeth—Children’s Teeth. 
We aio era bay 68 SEs re le eka 5e. and 10e. 
Peoene Core of Ce DEO nx bee dees Rede hnde weds 5e. 


National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mouth Hygiene—posters showing the development and care of 
the teeth from infancy through adult life. 


Complete series of 12 posters, $6.00. Single poster, 60c. 


CARE OF THE EYES. 
CANADIAN SOURCES. 
The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, National Office, 186 
Beverley St., Toronto, Ont. 


School Educational Material—consists of posters, pamphlets, vision test 
charts, film and lecture service. 


Have I a Short Sighted Child in My Class? 
Saving Sight in Rural Schools. 

Better Light. 

Children’s Eye Accidents. 

Twelve Don’ts for Those Who Value Vision. 
What Is a Sight Saving Class? 

Sight Saving Classes in High Schools. 
Educational Poster. 

Vision Test Chart. 
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Prevention Programme of the Canadian National Institute for the 


Blind. 
The Canadian National Institute for the Blind. (Summary of 
Activities). 


(All publications in French and English. Free on request). 


UNITED STATES SOURCES. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 450, 7th Avenue, New 
York. 
Information on sight-saving and the prevention of blindness, through 
pamphlets, posters, charts, eye health lessons in story form. 
Common Causes of Blindness in Children—a pamphlet describing 
visual disorders which may occur in childhood. 
Conserving the Sight of School Children. 
PE ohn d eo raleweedus cages nue saan ata ee ae 35¢. 
Conserving Sight and Vision Testing—discusses standards of lighting 
and seating in schools, as well as the technique of testing vision 
I I 6 in. he cn ehh 8 ae ee kOe ee 5c. 
A summary of services of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. Free on request. 


National Health Council, 450, 7th Avenue, New York. 
What Everyone Should Know About the Eyes. F. Park Lewis, 


M. 


70 aa ha aang Taal Nira i ah aie a a es ae a a a dee 30c. 


CARE OF THE EARS. 
UNITED STATES SOURCES. 
The American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
1601—35th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Will furnish information on defects of hearing. 


National Education Association, Department of School Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Washington, D.C. 
The Deafened School Child—a pamphlet. Provision for the detec- 
tion, medical and educational treat- 
ment for the deafened school child. 


United States Bureau of Education, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
The Hard of Hearing Child—a pamphlet.................... 5e. 


SPEECH. 
UNITED STATES SOURCES. 
The United States Bureau of Education, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Speech-Defective School Child—a pamphlet............. 10c. 
Speech Defects and Their Correction. J. F. Rogers, M.D. 
Speech Training for Children. Margaret Gray Blanton & Smiley 
Blanton, M.D. 
Century Publishing Co., New York City............... $1.50 
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CLEANLINESS. 
CANADIAN SOURCES. 
Proctor & Gamble Company of Canada, Limited, 170 Bay St., Toronto. 


Educational Bulletin outlining the cleanliness crusade—a health 
educational project (for graded classes). Free on request. 


Lever Brothers, Eastern Avenue, Toronto. 
Lifebuoy—A Clean Hands Campaign for Schools—free on request. 


BRITISH SOURCES. 
Health and Cleanliness Council, 5 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Cleanliness Teaching—through posters, leaflets, books, cleanliness 
campaigns. 
Posters: 
Here’s Health. 
Fresh Air. 
& Clean Food. 
Plenty of Sleep. 
Exercise and 


Cleanliness. 
Por cere, «PP GN. ok g kkk od cc cess vaneoeineael 2s. 


Nature Says Wash. 
Birds Love Their Bath. 
Mother Washing Her Puppies. 
The Rain Washes the Leaves. 
Pussy Cleaning Herself. 
Baby Having Bath. 
Eight colours, 20"x15”. Per dozen................ 2s. 6d. 


Where There’s Dirt There’s Danger—Wash. 


When You Get Up. 

Before You Go To Bed. 

Before Meals. 

Before Handling Books, Papers. 
After Play. 


& Wash Of ten. 


Wash Well. 
Six colours, 20’x30”. Per dozen................... 3s. 6d. 


The Castle of Cleanliness in the Land of Good Health—seven 
colours, 20”x30”. 


A syllabus of Health and Cleanliness Lessons, based on posters 
issued by Health and Cleanliness Council, is available on request. 


Health and Cleanliness—a Text Book for Teachers. 


UNITED STATES SOURCES. 
Cleanliness Institute, 45 East 17th Street, New York. 


Publications for Schools—a pamphlet describing the school services 
of Cleanliness Institute—for information in regard to publications 
and services available. 
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The Animal Way. By Jean Broadhurst. 
A primer for kindergarten and first and second grades, telling 
how animals keep clean. Accompanying set of 16 pictures in 
colours, 7’x4”, arranged for cutting out and pasting. Book and 
pictures, each ea en eon re ee ee een ee ee 25c. 
After the Rain. Grace T. Hallock, introduced by C. E. A. 
Winslow, Dr. P. H. 
Supplementary reader for third, fourth and fifth grades, dealing 
with cleanliness customs of children in many lands. 
112 pages illustrated in colours, single copies, paper cover. .25c. 
Set of Posters—8 illustrations in colour from ‘‘ After the Rain.’’514” 
x71", giving glimpses of cleanliness customs in foreign lands.5ce. 
A Tale of Soap and Water. Grace T. Hallock. 
Supplementary reader for higher grades. The progress of clean- 


liness and sanitation through the ages, illustrated......... 15e. 
Outline for Cleanliness Teaching—compiled by Margaret Munson. 
Discusses aims and objectives of cleanliness education... ... 15e. 


Posters: 
Am I Ready for School Today. 
Handwashing Posters: 


Shake Hands Often with Soap. 

Vash Your Hands Before Eating. 

A Wise Health Precaution. 

Good Hand-Washing Means—. 

Available in limited quantities to school administrators. Free. 


POSTURE. 
CANADIAN SOURCES. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Ottawa, Canada. 
The Importance of Posture—free upon request. 


UNITED STATES SOURCES. 
American Posture League, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Posture Charts (8) Boy, Girl and Man—each shows three standing 


figures, 19”x28”. Each ne ne eae ert eer ame 5s: 
Ode to Posture—12’x15” 3 for.. . .20C. 
Posture Standards (6) Three ty pes ( (thin, ‘intermediate and stocky) 
each of boys and girls—20’x382”. Set...................0... 50e. 
Boye group, or @itie group. Set...... 0... cic ccccenccese 25¢. 


Harvard University, Department of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Body Mechanics—posture chart, 14”x24”, ... oe eee. 15e. 


National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Posture and Exercise—the health value of posture and exercise is 
graphically presented in these posters, 17’x28”, hand coloured 
on heavy cover paper. 
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Subjects: 

Aquatics. 

Athletics. 

Health Habits. 

Play Helps Study. 
How to Sit. 
Breathing and Posture. 
Setting-Up Exercises. 
Boy—Right Posture. 
Girl—Poise. 

Care of the Feet. 


Complete Set... .$5.00. Single Posters..... 60c. 


PO PSNAAP Shr 


—_ 


United States Department of Labour, Children’s Bureau. 
No. 165. Posture Exercises. 
No. 92. Play and Recreation. 
Booklet—Posture and Physical Fitness. By Armin Klein, M.A., 
and Leah C. Thomas. 
Body Mechanics and Health. Thomas Goldthwaite. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston......................000. $1.25. 


SAFETY. 
CANADIAN SOURCES. 
Canadian National Safety League, Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto. 
British Columbia Safety League, 1703 Bekins Building, Vancouver, B.C. 
Manitoba Safety League, Winnipeg, Man. 
Maritime Safety League, Bank of Nova Scotia Building, Moncton, N.B. 
Province of Quebec Safety League, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 
Ontario Safety League, Metropolitan Building, Toronto, Ont. 
Safety teaching, through school safety bulletins, essay and drawing 
contests in schools. Lectures on safety and accident prevention. 
Bulletins: 
School Safety Bulletins, based on the school year of ten months. 
Weekly distribution. 10 copies each week. Per year... .$15.00. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Association, Excelsior Life Building, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Posters: 
A Lesson in Co-operation. 
A Lesson in Time Will Save Hours of Pain. 
Forget the Alibi. (re lighted match.) 
Keep in Condition. 
An Ounce of Prevention. (Picture of bandaging). 


BRITISH SOURCES. 
National Safety First Association, 119 Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 


Promotion of safety teaching, through posters, slogan-posters, compe- 
titions. 
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Posters: 
Safety First—object lessons for school children, blue and red 

lettering on white ground, 20’x20”. Each 

Before You Cross the Road, 

First Look to the Right, 

And Then Look to the Left. 
(Children waiting opportunity to cross road, 20”x30”, in blue 
and red on white). 

Safety First—Think. 
(Red triangle and lettering on blue background, 20”’x30”). 


UNITED STATES SOURCES. 
National Safety Council, 1 Park Ave., New York. 


Promotion of safety teaching, through handbooks, pamphlets, posters, 

plays and a monthly magazine, designed to aid teachers in class-room 

instruction. 

Safety Education Magazine—for teachers and pupils. Contains illustrated 
lesson plans, stories, plays, information on seasonal hazards, and a 
coloured poster supplement. Per year...................5. $1.00. 


Safety Posters—story pictures for class-room use. A series of four posters 
based on the most important causes of accidents to children. 
Subjects: 
Choose Safe Places for Play. 
Protect Small Children From—. 
Learn to Swim for Health and Safety. 
Safety Patrols Protect School Children. 


ep re eer 50c. 
Crayon Poster Lessons—a sheet containing ten small posters for colouring, 
for primary grades. 1-24 copies. Each...................00.. 5e. 


Books: 
Present Status of Safety Education—prepared by National Education 
Association, in co-operation with Education Division of National 
Safety Council. Gives background and prevalent methods of 


administering safety education..............ccccsscvces $1.75 
Safety Teaching in the Modern School...................... Free 
Safety Education in the Elementary Schools. 
A technique for developing subject matter............. $1.10. 
FIRST AID. 


CANADIAN SOURCES. 


Department of Pensions and National Health, Ottawa, Ont. 
How to Avoid Accidents and Give First Aid. 
National Health Publication No. 11. (Free on request). 


St. John Ambulance Association, 240 Bloor St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
A Preliminary Course to First Aid. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 180 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 
First Aid. 
A pamphlet. Free on request. In French and English. 
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HEALTH PLAYS AND VERSES. 
CANADIAN SOURCES. 


Provincial Department of Public Health, Regina, Sask. 
Health Jingles, Plays and Stories. 
Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto. 
The School. 
How To Keep Well Plays—A story of Red Cross Town. Alice A. 


Harding. 
Canadian Red Cross Society, 410 Sherbourne St., Toronto, Ont. 
po ee Be a a rrr eee 25c. 
SOO GE OE NG WG Bk ov bib enc ses nenes oe eeawnes 25¢. 
Dee eee eC hi HEN se OER 10c. 


UNITED STATES SOURCES. 
Plays and Pageantry. 


A list of 25 health plays, recommended by the National Health 
Council. Distributed by National Tuberculosis Association, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, 10c. per copy. Order through 


Michigan Tuberculosis Assoc., 535 S. Capitol Ave., Lansing, 
Mich. 


GENERAL HEALTH STORIES. 
American Child Health Association, 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 

Cho-Cho and the Health Fairy. Eleanor G. Griffith. 

6 stories for elementary grades. 

Macmillan Company, Toronto, Ont. Per copy. ..16¢. 
Rosy Cheeks and Strong Heart. J. Mace Andress, Ph. De. 

For elementary grades. 

Macmillan Company, Toronto, Ont. Per copy. + Ones 
All Through the Day in Mother Goose Way. Broadhurst. 

For elementary grades. 
Rhymes of Cho-Cho’s Grandma. Mrs. Frederick Peterson. 


I 5g oii ch cha ea ce Sad or ak bee 20c. 
Child Health Alphabet. Mrs. Frederick Peterson. Each......12c. 
Every Child’s Book. Mrs. Frederick Peterson. Each........ .16e. 


American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
The New Healthyland. 


A book of health stories, pictures, plays, verses and letters for 
children. Published by Hygeia. .................... $2.00. 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association, 11 West 42nd St., New 
York. 
Heide—this delightful story has been adapted from “Heide,” by 
Johanna Spyre, for elementary grades. Per copy......... 5e. 
The Miraculous Pitcher —a story adapted from Hawthorne’s 
“Miraculous Pitcher,’”’ suitable for junior and senior grades. . 5e. 
Lisbeth Longfrock. Hans Aanrud. 


A picturesque tale of Lisbeth Longfrock as a herd girl on 2 
farm in Norway. Single copy 
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GENERALIZED INFORMATION. 


CANADIAN SOURCES. 

Magazines, height and weight chart, pamphlets, text-books. 

Ontario College of Education, Toronto. 
The School—a magazine published monthly during the school term. 
DEES ogee cog aren 20c. a $1.50. 


Canadian Red Cross Society, 410 Sherbourne St., Toronto, Ont. 
The Canadian Red Cross Junior—a magazine published monthly. 
IE eating a ea ee 5c. PO isaac apeeps 50c. . 
The Teachers’ Guide—a pamphlet re organizing Junior Red Cross 
in the class room. Free on request................ 0.00 cee eee eee 


Canadian Tuberculosis Association, Plaza Bldg., Ottawa, Ont. 
Measuring Chart—measures the child and gives instantly the ap- 
proximate normal weight for height and age. For boys and girls 
from six years to sixteen years. Free on request. 


Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, Council House, Ottawa. 
(See listings under special headings). 


BRITISH SOURCES. 
Board of Education, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
Handbook of suggestions on Health Education for the consideration 
of teachers and others concerned in work of public elementary 
PES. oni akin kviedoiemanes Renee e sea keene eenaeeoee wen 6d. 


UNITED STATES SOURCES. 
Merrill Palmer School, 71 Ferry Avenue E., Detroit, Mich. 


An outline for the teaching of nutrition and health in the elemen- 
PG EE, hii ricien cas banacateeoeanasnaee 85c. 


Michigan Tuberculosis Association, 535 S. Capitol Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Health Training in Schools. Theresa Dansdill. 
A hand book for teachers and health workers. Presents a com- 
plete course of health lessons based upon information, corrective 
exercises, projects, stories and games. ................ $1.00. 
A Health Education Procedure. Wooten. 
Presents the teacher’s personal problems. Important phases of 
health education, methods and material for the teacher of 
health, courses of study for the grades. .............. $1.00. 


ee 25¢. 


National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Health Education—a programme for public schools and teacher- 
training institutions. This is a valuable report of the joint committee 
on health problems in education of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Association. .............. $1.25. 
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American Child Health Association, 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 

School Health Programmes from Many Lands. 
Report of the Health Section of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Association, held at Toronto, Canada, August 1927. 

World Panorama of Health Education, 
Health Section, World Federation Education Association, 
Geneva, 1929. 

World Panorama of Health Education, 1930. 


Signs of Health in Childhood. Chaplain & Strecker. 


A pieture of the optamal child... . 6c ccc cc ccneeses 20c. 
Child Health Education in Some of its Broader Aspects. Wm. H. 
pM ig ee ee ee 10c. 


Dramatizing Child Health. Grace T. Hallock. 
A book of health plays, with chapters on the writing and pro- 
ducing of plays, the educational value of dramatics, health 
pageantry, singing and dancing. 317 pages. .......... $1.50. 


Essentials for the School Health Programme. Thomas D. Wood, 
BOG Ska ¥ eo 00s aneasenaeeedaaunioa eee Be. 


An Educational Perspective on Health Teaching. Frederick G. 
Bonser, Ph.D.—reprinted from ‘‘School Health Progress,”’ indicates 
the unity of health education and daily life activities, both as 
lived outside the school and as represented by other school 
CE Ps tcvindanara tena Siantanceunsnadnee 15c. 


Principles and Practices in Health Education. 
From the Health Education Conference, Sayville, June 1930. 
A working consideration, on education levels from the pre- 
school through professional training, of the conference theme 
“Basic Principles for Building Sound Health Education Curri- 
cula through the integration of school home, and community 
CN «=. 58h hn hea hn sk Ske eee $1.50. 


School Health Progress. 
As recorded at the Health Education Conference, Sayville, June 
1929. Discussions and summaries of a five-day working con- 
ference which considered the problems of the health programme 
in elementary and secondary schools, as well as in teacher- 
training institutions. 146 pages. ............ceeeces: $1.25. 


American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Health Education—compiled by the National Education Association 
and American Medical Association..................... $1.25. 


Department of the Interior—Bureau of Education, Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


Health Education Series. 
A list of Health Education publications—may be obtained 
upon request. 
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Massachusetts Department of Public Health, Boston, Mass., Division 
of Hygiene. 


A Tentative Course of Study in Health Education—for use in schools. 
Text-Books—as follows—obtainable from publishers listed. 
The Land of Health. Hallock & Winslow. 
Bobbs Merrill, Indianapolis. 
Hygiene of the School Child. Terman. 
Houghton Mifflin Publishing Co., Boston. 
Healthy Living. Winslow. 
Bobbs Merrill Publishing Co., Indianapolis. 
Health Behaviour. Wood & Lerrigo. 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, II]. 
The Laws of Health and How to Teach Them. Winslow & 
Williamson. 
Bobbs Merrill Publishing Co., Indianapolis. ...........$1.60. 
Healthful Schools. Ayres, Williams & Wood. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Health Horizons. Broadhurst & Lerrigo. 
Silver Burdett & Co., New York. 


COMMERCIAL FIRMS SUPPLYING TEACHING 
MATERIAL. 


Fleurette Studios, 97 Charles Street E., Toronto, Ontario. 
Posters, charts and projects. 


United Collection Agency, 195 Colborne St., Brantford, Ontario. 
Set of Health Fairy Sketches—black and white. For colouring 10c. 


Clarke, Irwin & Company, Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto. 


Books for elementary schools—introducing new British books and 
primary material. 








(Continued from inside front cover) 

No. 55. The Non-Academic Child 
No. 66. Protection Against Diphtheria. 
No. 57. You Wanted to Know Something About the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 
No. 58. Social Service Exchange. 
No. 59. Relief and the Standard Budget. 
No. 60. Helping People in Need. 

Record Form and Instructions, (designed for use in the present unemployment situation). 
No. 61. Boys in Trouble. 


Charts—(Wall Size)— 


Nos. 1, 7, 10,14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 9,12, 16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rural Infant Mortality Rates, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 2, 8,11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926 1927 1928). 

No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 

No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 

No. 6. The Vicious Treadmill (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census). 

No. 18. A Blot on the Map of Canada. (English and French) 


Posters (at cost)—No.1. ‘The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. ‘‘Baby’s Stomach is Very Small.” 
No. 2. ‘The Protection of the Child.”” No.5. ‘‘Have You a Clean Bill of Health.” 
No. 8. “Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6. ‘The Porridge Party.” 
No.7. “The Sun Baby.” 


earinotel, Ratee--(in English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice. 
(Free). 


Post-Natal Letters—A series of twelve letters giving post-natal help and advice. (Free). 

Child Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphlets). (Free). 
Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At cost). 

Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At cost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, ete. (At cost). 


Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s agencies, institu- 
tions, ete. (Atcost). (3) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual! Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—“‘Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthly. 


* Jut of Print. 





Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, convened 
by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health. 
COUNCIL HOUSE, 245 COOPER ST. OTTAWA, CANADA, 
OBJECTS, 
1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health, 


and otherwise, the general aims of the Council : 


(1) By an annua! deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year 


(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child in Industry, 
Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Care, The Spiritual and Ethical 


Development of the Child. 


(3) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 


(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as may be re- 
commended from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 


2. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. 
8. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shah be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 


or other statement of incorporation. 


(2) Individual membership shal! be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Child Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not, 


(3) All classes of members shal! have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council. 
FEES. 


1, National Organizations 
2. Provincial Organizations 
8. Municipal Organizations 
4. Individual Members 


Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 
Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 
Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 
Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 


In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to their 


registration by the Treasurer. 


Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other pub- 


lications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE 1931-1932. 


Past President— 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Ont. 


President— 
Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa, Ont. 


Vice Presidents— 
Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 
F. N. Stapleford, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 


Treasurer— 
Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que. 


Child Welfare Division— 
Chairman, Robert E. Mills, Toronto, Ont. 


Family Welfare Division— 
Chairman, G. B. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 


Executive Director— 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Child Welfare. 


French Speaking Section— 
Chairman, Lt.-Col. L. R. La Fleche, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Child Hygiene— 
Chairman, Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto, Ont. 


The Child in esq 
r 


Chairman, Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. 
Education— 
Chairman, Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal, 
Que. 


Recreation— 
Chairman, Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal, Que, 


Child Care and Protection— 
Chairman, W. A. Weston, Esq., a, 
an. 


Delinquency— 
Chairman, Mr. Harry Atkinson, Portage la 
Prairie, Man. 


The — and Ethical Development of the 
hild— 
men, Dr. D. N. McLachlan, Toronto 
nt. 


Advisory Committee on Family Welfare— 
Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Dorothy King, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Malca Friedman, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Thelma Williams, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver, B.C. 
Miss Mary McPhedran, Vancouver, B.C. 


Governing Council. 


Mr. F. C. Blair, Ottawa, Ont. 

Dr. F. S. Burke, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mme, P. E. Marchand, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto, Ont. 

Mrs. J. S. Driscoll, Toronto, Ont. 

Miss Gertrude Childs, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. R. A. Rogers, M.L.A., Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 

Dr. Frank Pedley, Montreal, Que. 

Mr. John T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal, Que. 
Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 

Mr. A. M. Belding, Saint John, N.B. 

Miss H. Dykeman, Saint John, N.B. 

Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 

Mrs. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. R. J. MacDonald, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Miss Laura Holland, Vancouver, B.C. 

Miss Olive Snyder, Victoria, B.C. 


Honourary Counsel. 


Senator the Hon. R. Dandurand, K.C. 
W. L. Scott, Esq., K.C., Ottawa. 
W. L. Hall, Esq., K.C., Halifax. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Advisory Finance Committee. 


Hon. Senator H. H. Horsey, Ottawa, Ont. 

John B. Laidlaw, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

C. L. Burton, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

J. M. Macdonnell, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

W. H. Carruthers, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

James A. Richardson, Winnipeg, Man. 

Philip Fisher, Esq., Montreal, Que. 

Col. Nelson Spencer, Vancouver, B.C. 

W. H. Lovering, Hamilton, Ont. 

R. L. Smith, Hamilton, Ont. 

Hon. Senator D. O. L’Esperance, Quebec, Que. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 
Mr. Jas D. McKenna, St. Ta NB 





